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ROFESSOR AMOS PLATT, the 
linguist, laid aside his book to open 
the morning mail. Formerly, he had 
given lessons in voice culture; now 
he was professor of ancient and 


modern languages in Columbia University. An 


alighted from the train at Holt’s Road to meet 
his companions. Quiz and Benny. They proceed- 
ed up the rough trail which led ultimately into 
the Escondido country. On and on they tramped 
up hill, down hill, through canyons, up again 
higher and higher until Benny tired and had to 


“Yes, hear him.” Turning to the child, Quiz 
said, “Benny likes to ride, we will like camp.” 
The little boy smiled. Apparently he had under- 
stood by watching the lips. But seemed inclined 
to make no response. 

“Deaf since babyhood, it is but natural that his 



unexpected letter had come from Quiz Doubts 
who wrote that he was still teaching Benny 
Bradley and that the child’s progress was satis- 
factory. The letter abounded in theory 
which was about all that Quiz ever wrote |«k ■ 
or talked about. Prof. Platt read a page 
and a half and sighed and lost patience. 

“Dry, dry,” he muttered, and was on 
the point of shoving the several pages 
into the yawning basket at his feet when 
his eye caught the word TROUT at the 
bottom of the third page. Here was an 
invitation from Quiz to come and go flpK 
camping with him and Benny in the Es- MH 
condido country where trout fishing was 
fine and — . “By Jove! Pll go,” exclaimed, 
the professor, leaving off reading and 
jumping to his feet as of the re-juveniat- 
ing breath of the virgin wood had Kj 


be placed on the pack mule. All this time the 
little boj' had hardly spoken. Prof. Platt wondered 
and asked, “What language does he speak?” “I 


vocal organs do not come spontaneously into 
play,” mused Prof. Platt, the authority on lan- 
guages and the voice. Quiz pressed Benny to 
speak. “Ben-nie — want— wa-ter — Si-boo- 
'orse — be — good.” laboriously piped the 
shrill voice. 

The learned professor heard, but said 
nothing. The words had not sounded to 
him like English, and it was with diffi- 
culty that he refrained from commenting. 
Quiz, on the other hand, was enthusiastic 
and would have fallen to theorizing on 
’ ■- 1 4 pure oralism had not Prof. Platt forbade 
UMH it. expressing the wish to leave off profes- 
sional cares for recreative benefit. All 
day they tramped. From time to time 
’ Benny said things that only Quiz under- 
stood. or pretended to. Two words, 
uJjTJ however, were always distinct to Prof. 

Platt, — “papa,” “mamma.” 
gyU'f*’ Next day they reached camp in fine 
shape, i.e., they had raveneous appetites. 
Quiz said, “Professor, you and Benny go 
back up the stream and get trout while 
I stay here and make camp. Trout, baked 
potatoes, biscuits, coffee — for supper,” 
and he fairly danced at the visionary 
feast. Benny had never been fishing be- 
fore. He watched Prof. Platt bait his 
line, saw him drop it. saw the fish in the 
transparent pool seize it. and articulated 
uproariously as the professor landed 
them. Dismayed at these unexnected 


where trout fishing was fine and- 


am teaching him the English language,” said 
Quiz, with pleasure. “Benny lost his hearing at 
the age of two from an attack of spinal meningitis. 
His parents wisely set about to educate him by 
the advanced oral method. He had his first 
teacher when four years old. She did not prove 
efficient, however, for his progress was slow. In 
four years little was accomplished. Then his 
parents were persuaded to try me. I have had 
him two years and his progress is satisfactory. 
Benny is now ten years old.” 

All this Prof. Platt heard and wondered still. 
"And you say you have been Benny’s teacher 
and companion for two years?” queried he, his 
trained eye detecting under the child's wistful 
brow a state of undeveloped intellect. 

“And Benny has been totally deaf since two 
years old, can he really speak?” continued the 
professor. 
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the appetites of two hungry men. Good-natured 
and tactful. Quiz tried hard to make bacon taste 
as good as trout. That night, too, he wisely sent 
Benny to bed early. Next day Prof. Platt went 
fishing alone while Benny and his teacher sought 
other diversion. Soon it occurred to Quiz to give 
his pupil lessons in the “etiquette” of fishing. He 
only partly succeeded, however: for Benny’s joy 
at catching anything was always so great that he 
just had to give vent to his feelings, and the only 
method that he had learned was the oral method. 
It was the same in hunting. Benny, when ex- 
cited, was always unduly loud-mouthed. 

One day Benny slipped off alone, thinking he 
would discover a new pool and surprise the men 
with the big catch of fish he would bring back. 
But he penetrated too far into the forest that had 
looked so inviting, and when he tried to retrace 
his steps he could not, then he knew that he w r as 
lost. His consternation soon changed to fear, 
then he called and sobbed. The strange man who 
had heard him at the trout pool with Prof. Platt 
now heard him again. Then it w r as that Laurens 
Beecher, the future saviour of many little deaf 
children, approached the lost child and said. 
“Little boy, now there, don’t cry; I will take you 
back to camp.” Reading the kind look on the 
stranger’s face, but not understanding exactly 
what was said to him, Benny became calm again. 
They were both tired and sat down on a log to 
rest and talk. Apparently, the child did not heed 
w'hat the man said, but choose to jabber away in 
broken, indistinct English. Beecher looked at 
him intently, wondering at his queer voice and at 
the way he labored to talk. He realized that his 
little friend w r as deaf. He produced pad and 
pencil and began to write, hoping that in this 
manner they could converse clearly. But ten-year 
old Benny did not prove adept in written English 
either. 

So Laurens Beecher, the legislator, the law'- 
maker, fell to thinking, and Benny fell asleep. 
“Being deaf is no reason why a child of his age 
cannot show more education, mused he. “We 
boast of an elaborate educational system, really 
there is no excuse for it.” He glanced at the 
sleeping child and pitied him. He recalled that 
somewhere he had been told that it w r as an in- 
justice. a crime, to attempt to educate all deaf 
children by one single method, that is. the oral 
method. To his mind Benny was undoubtedly a 
pupil of this system. 

Where had he heard of this evil? Here he had 
been for two weeks alone in the depths of the 
solitary forest in order to forget the contentions 
of civilized man and the dictates of society, — to 
get right with God and man,” he would have said. 
He, the conscientious, hard-working political 
aspirtant, had never believed in the well-fed, well- 
■dressed pulpit-orator’s ability to expound the text, 
““ye shalt know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

“Let man taste primeval nature again, and he 
shall know the truth,” Laurens Beecher would 
have rightly declared. 

He suddenly remembered that during the recent 
busy session of the legislature he had received a 
letter from a man calling his attention to the“purc 
oral menace” which he had delcared was threaten- 
ing the happiness of thousands and thousands of 
little deaf children, and denying them the rights 
to the best possible education. At that time he 
had been too busy to give the matter the attention 
it required. He wondered if he had the letter still. 
Taking from his pocket a bundle of letters, he 
soon produced it. With it also was a small 
pamphlet explaining fully the two methods by 
which deaf children are taught, viz: the “pure 
oral method” and the “combined system,” with 
results of each. There in the woods, free of the 
cares and vexations incidental to life in “civilized 
centers” the great mind saw clearly and realized 
the gross injustice being done, not only to little 
children, but to the adult, educated, successful 


deaf people themselves, by a lot of thoughtless, 
underhanded legislators. 

“That is queer,” thought he,” that a state, hav- 
ing once voted money to educate its deaf and 
make of them useful and independent citizens, 
should later permit its legislature to frame laws 
that violently oppose and humiliate them.” 

“It will never do!” and his jaws clenched. He 
looked at the sleeping child, read again the appeal- 
ing letter in his hand, and raised his earnest face 
to Heaven. 

Benny awoke and was taken back to Ouiz, who 
with Prof. Platt, had been well nigh distracted 
over his long disappearance. His new;-found 
friend proved delightful company and the men 
prevailed upon him to remain w'ith them. The 
legislator was glad of the opportunity to learn 
Benny’s history. He listened attentively as Ouiz 
explained the details of speech and speech-reading 
for little deaf children. 

“And you also think that children born deaf 
should be taught by this method, exclusively.” 

“Certainly,” replied Quiz, with enthusiasm. 

“And you are sure that it will ‘restore them to 
society,’ ” continued Beecher. 

"Yes, sir, it will!” 

“Taking it for granted then that Prof. Platt and 
I understand fully the term, ‘restored to society, 
how' is it that neither of us can converse orally 
with Benny?” 

“O, that will come,” replied Ouiz, evasively. 

A week passed, in which time Benny had greatly 
enjoyed himself with Laurens Beecher and Prof. 
Platt, who talked and played with him by means 
of signs which he quickly learned. Meanwhile, 
Ouiz Doubts, the theorist, looked on and dis- 
approved. 

When Beecher returned home in September he 
wrote to that man whose letter had been the 
means of opening his eyes to a powerful evil of 
the times. He received additional facts and data. 

“Now, I am going to do my Christian duty,” 
said the law-maker. “I will investigate fully.” 

He went about it quietly. With a small party 
of friends he visited half a dozen Oral Day 
Schools. In accordance with custom, the teach- 
ers “exhibited” to the visitors only their cleverest 
pupils. Laurens Beecher had been w'arned of this 
trick, and he did an unusual thing: nay. a bold 
thing. He made the circuit of the class-rooms 
and interviewed orally as many unlikely pupils as 
he pleased. This caused not a little consternation 
among the teachers. Later, they learned his 
identity and their amazement changed to appre- 
hension. He visited also the schools that used 
the “combined method” of teaching. Here he 
noted a more general atmosphere of understand- 
ing and contentment. The faces of the pupils did 
not wear that strained look, so expressive of doubt 
or uneasiness, that he had noticed in the oral 
schoosl. He saw the sign language in the hands 
of the master; he noted the happy expression on 
the hundreds of little faces as they listened to the 
speech in signs; and he said. “I wish I could talk 
that way too.” 

That winter there was introduced into the 
Legislature a bill to make every deaf school in 
the state pure oral. Laurens Beecher, the friend 
of the deaf, was waiting for it. He found that 
the law-makers knew" little or nothing about the 
nature of the bill; but w'ere, nevertheless, in favor 
of it just to please some friend, some millionaire 
theorist on the method of educating the deaf. 

Here w r as the Christian’s opportunity. He said, 
“Gentlemen of the Assembly: — We are not in 
favor of wasting tax-payer’s money. Neither do 
we favor the intellectual starvation of thousands 
of little deaf-mute children. The oral method 
benefits the few; the combined method benefits 
ALL. I challenge you to prove that speech and 
speech-reading is the natural bent of deaf-mutes. 
Further. I challenge you to prove that the 
language of signs is not their natural language.” 
The speaker paused. Then he related touchingly 
the case of little Benny Bradley, son of Judge 


B. M. Bradley. Every man in the assembly 
became intensely interested. Every one knew 
and respected Judge Bradley. 

“The great trouble,” continued Beecher, “is 
that parents are deceived into believing that the 
oral method will restore their deaf child to 
society. It never has, and it never will.” Evi- 
dently, Laurens Beecher had learned the truth 
in the forest, and the truth had made him free. 
For the speech that followed was so original, so 
soul-stirring that the legislators who heard never 
forgot. The pure oral bill received an over- 
whelming defeat. The god of justice had tri- 
umphed over the god of gold. Later, this legis- 
lature passed a law prohibiting a single pure-oral 
school in the state. 

Laurens Beecher rose steadily in the estimate 
of men, and in the affection of the people. He was 
always referred to as the CHRISTIAN. A few 
years later, after he had risen to the highest office 
in the state, that of Governor, he was still called 
Laurens Beecher, Christian. 


BROTHERS DIE SAME WEEK 

J. H. Cox, a prominent farmer of Palestine town- 
ship, died Wednesday evening, aged 77 years. He 
was a brother to William Cox, who died in Wichita 
Tuesday and was buried here yesterday, and an unde 
of Chas. W. Cox of this city. A sister, Mrs. Minerva 
Bear of Bearsdale, 111 ., who was called here to attend 
the funeral of her brother, William Cox, is now the 
last surviving member of her family of brothers and 
sisters. She will remain to attend the funeral of the 
second brother who died this week. The funeral of 
J. H. Cox will be held at the home in Palestine town- 
ship Sunday afternoon. J. H. Cox was ten years the 
senior of his brother William. He was one of the 
wealthiest of Sumner County’s farmer’s, owning 400 
acres of rich Ninnescah bottom land. 

The surviving children are Mrs. Link Earner, Mrs. 
O. R. Smith. Mrs. Myrtle Fisher and J S. Cox, all 
living in the vicinity of Belle Plaine. 

Both William and J. H. Cox were well known in 
Wellington and had many friends here. William 
Cox was for many years 3 prominent business man 
of this city, engaged in the manufacture of pop with 
his son, Chas, W. Cox. He later moved his business 
to Wichita. J. H. Cox was a frequent visitor in 
Wellington during his many years' residence in the 
country. 

The funeral of William Cox was held Thursday. 
Services were held in Wichita, conducted by Rev 
McFadden and the body was brought to Wellington 
over the Rock Island in the afternoon. The body 
was taken directly to the cemetery where short 
services were held, conducted by Rev. D. H. Swizter. 
The pallbearers were, N. E. Whitesides, W. A. Car- 
rington, Chas. Minor, Frank Kramer, C. C. Shawver 
and Sam McKowan. Among the floral offerings was 
a beautiful piece from the Elks lodge. 

The relatives who accompanied the body to Well- 
ington were, the widow and daughter, Leila, Mr. 
and Mrs. Chas. W. Cox, Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Cox 
of Wellington, Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Cox of Wichita, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Pepperdine of Herington, Mrs. 
Lou Beard of Kansas City, Mrs. Minerva Bear ot 
Bearsdale, III., John Cox of Milton and Miss Lucile 
Cox of Wellington . — Wellington Journal, March 12. 


A son of Dr. J. L. Smith, of the Minnesota school, 
is an actor in the employ of the Selig company ft 
Los Angeles. California. His first name is Sydney, 
and when the cast of a Selig play is shown on the 
screen and the name Sydney Smith appears remember 
who he is . — Western Pennsylvanian. 


Distinguished merit will ever rise to oppression, 
and will draw' lustre from reproach. The vapors 
which gather round the rising sun, and follow 
him in his course, seldom fail at the close of it 
to form a magnificent theatre for his reception, 
and to invest with variegated tints and with a 
softened effulgence the luminary which they can- 
not hide. — Robert Hall. 
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Written Specially for the Silent Worker by Mdlle. Yvonne Pit rots 


53 years old, he completely lost his sight. Instead 
oi being disheartened, he bravely learned brush- 
making and succeeded in earning his living for 
several years. But, one day. a few months before 
the war began, he was thrown down and in- 
stantanlv killed by an electric car in a street of 
Liege. Never will the Belgian deaf forget this 
brave soul, so energetic, always cheerful amidst 
his terrible afflictions. 

Several deaf of Belgium have attained a cer- 
tain reputation, either by their character or 
talents. For instance, Mr. de Lariviere, of Brus- 
sels, a deaf gentleman, very clever and very devot- 


Tke Protestant Church of Rue Belliard, 13 Brus 
sels. The Deaf Meet on the Ground Floor. 


aunt who loved her very much and worked hard 
to earn her living, but had no idea of any 
education for her and left her, all the day long, 
sitting alone in a corner, always busy stringing 
pearls! In 1838, at last, she entered the Bruges 
School that the Abbe Carton had just founded. 
She quickly learned there to knit; at first she 
disliked the work and carefully tore up her knit- 
ting into pieces as soon as she could, but by and 
by she began to take much interest and pleasure 
in it, and one day a little deaf girl, amputated of 
one arm, having entered the school, Anna began 
to weep with much compassion over her, be- 
cause. she explained, “the poor little girl will 
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A Friend of the Deaf— The King of Belgium and never be able to knit!” As is the case for so The Abbe de l’Epee Bust in Marble by Emil 
His Family. many other deaf-blind, Anna was very coquettish; Cornet, Belgian Deaf Artist 

once, noticing that one of the girls wore a beauti- 


asylums were established in connection with the 
Schools of Brussels, Bruges, Ghent, and the fourth 
the only independent one, w T as settled in Salzinnes 
near Namur. The latter Home had been founded 
in 1883 by the Abbe Rieffel, a devoted French 
priest who died recently at 80, after having 
consecrated his whole long life to the good of 
the deaf. The Salzinnes Asylum w'as unique of 
its kind, because it received free of charge the 
uneducated or feeble-minded deaf women from 
all parts of Belgium, and because it had among 
its inmates a few “silent sisters,” — deaf girls 
having taken the veil of nuns. 

The school for deaf boys in Ghent had a 
special section for the infirm and feeble-minded 
deaf boys and men of all ages. 

As for the deaf-blind, there were a very few’ 
of them in Belgium. — only four or five at one 
time. The sisters conducting the School of la 
rue du Rempart des Moines in Brussels have 
always sheltered and educated some such afflicted 
girls. In the past two or three of them have been 
noticed by their accomplishments, for instance, 
Antoinette Bouvy, who derived much benefit 
from the lessons the bishop Monseigneur de 
Haerne gave to her. 

The school for the deaf in Bruges has also 
educated several deaf-blind pupils, both in the 
girls’ department and in the boys’ section. Its 
first deaf-blmd pupil was Anna Temmermann, 
bern blitd in Ostende in 1818, and who had be- 
come deaf too when a small baby. She remained 
till she was twenty, with a grandmother and an 


ful cloak, while she herself had none, she took 
her companion by the hand, brought her near 
her desk, seized an inkstand and deliberately 
poured out its contents on the mantle! ! ! But 
soon after, regretting her bad act. she went to 
kneel down before a cross and earnestly prayed 
for forgiveness, then she went to the offended 
pupil and gently embraced and kissed her, elo- 
quently expressing to her in signs her deep sor- 
row and remorses. Anna died in the Institu- 
tion when she was about forty-five. She had be- 
come so clever for a deaf-blind person of the 
epoch, that it was written about her: “She 
sometimes said such things, that one was in 
wonder and could not understand how she knew 
them.” 

Another interesting pupil of the Bruges School 
was a young man ot the aristocracy of Hungary, 
whose real name — probably being too high —has 
not been revealed. — deaf, blind, and crippled 
with palsey, of a very religious and lovable 
nature; he died in the Institution at thirty-two. 
A few' months ago, the Bruges teachers had still 
in charge a little deaf and blind boy, named 
Alexis Decrammer, poor little orphan arrived at 
seven years of age, like a wild beast, and whose 
progress was unfortunately very slow. 

Let us cite. too. as a beautiful example of cour- 
age, perseverance, and fortitude, the deaf pupil 
of the Liege School, Louis Libotte. A good and 
very conscientious worker, he was first a turner 
for many years, but, his sight beginning to fail, 
he had to become a journeyman instead. When 


ed to the silent cause; Boland, painter; Devalik, 
sculptor; Hoeberetchs, painter; Vandenbussche, 
artist in drawing; Bulens. engraver; Emile Cornet, 
the sculptor of a remarkable bust of the Abbe de 
l’F.pee; Mdelle. Virginie de Satorius, the artist in 
painting, etc, etc. A deaf talented Belgian paint- 
er, whose name I have forgotten, w'ho lived with 
his mother w r as taken very ill a few years ago and, 
as a result, threatened with loss of his sight. 
Having learned this the King of Belgium sent 
personally to the artist a message of encourage- 
ment and good wdshes for his recovery'. Noble 
King Albert has, by the way, always shown a lov- 
ing interest in his silent people, and was never 
asked in vain to subscribe to a fund for the deaf, 
or to have his name used as the patron of a deaf 
enterprise. Yet he is not the son of a deaf-mute 
as several papers pretended lately: but his father, 
the duke of Flanders, w r hen growing old, had be- 
came very deaf, and one was obliged to speak to 
him quite loud; it is stated that, when he conversed 
with his friends in his palace and that the win- 
dow’s were left open, folks passing in the street 
could hear all that the noble persons said! 

Being a very devout Roman Catholic country, 
Belgium had its organized missions in every pro- 
vince, for the edification of the former pupils of 
the various schools, and of the lonely deaf scat- 
tered in the whole country. Missions and retreats 
were preached by devoted priests, among whom 
the French Abbe Rieffel. already mentioned. 
Only a little Protestant church for the Deaf was 
in existence, this of Brussels. This church had 
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Charleroi, Belgium. The Deaf Boys at the Drills 

great prosperity a few years ago, when conducted 
by a deaf-mute pastor, Mr. Charles Hagneaux. 
a gentleman extremely clever, and of such a 
beautiful Christian character that a person well 
acquainted with him could say: “If there are any 
deaf people as good as Pastor Hagneaux, they are 
few indeed: but of deaf people better than him, 
there are none.” Unfortunately, after a ministery 
full of zeal and earnestness 
followed by a long and 
terrible illness that was a 
ministery to, — a ministery 
of sweet submission and 
confidence in the love of 
God. Mr. Hagneaux died 
as a saint in 1890. Since 

then he has never been 

worthily succeeded by the 
Protestant Belgian deaf, 
though the hearing pastors 
did all they could for them. 

Twice a month, a Brussels 
evangelist presided over a 
meeting of about fifteen to 
twenty deaf-mutes, who 
gathered on the ground 
floor of the Protestant 

Church for the hearing. 

It must be noticed that 
in Belgium, there are two 

quite different languages spoken, — French and 

Flemish, In some schools both were taught, 
but in others it was only one. so a deaf person 
educated in Liege, for instance, meeting a deaf 
educated in Antwerp or Ghent, could not under- 
stand him, — except by signs! That made, of 
course, a great gulf between the deaf of the 
various Belgian provinces, yet they were on very 
good and friendly terms with each other, and 
always liked to meet at the various fetes of their 
societies. There were societies of mutual help 
connected with nearly all the schools. The most 
ancient and flourishing of all was the Society of 
Mutual Help of Liege, numbering over 130 mem- 
bers, and which published an interesting little 
monthly paper, Le Bulletin Mensuel de Sourds- 
Mutes. It was in Liege, in 1905, that an im- 
portant and successful International Congress of 
the Deaf was held. The Society of Mutual Help 
of Liege was located at Lairesse, in a pleasant- 
looking building of its own. It was conducted by 
several prominent deaf personalities, but its head, 
life and soul was its president, Mr. Robert Dresse. 
and his charming wife. The Dresses belong to 
one of the best Belgian families, the father of Mr. 

Dresse was a wealthy banker, and several of his 
relatives managed the Belgian National Manu- 
factory of Arms. Mr. Dresse was deaf from 
birth, and so was a first corsin of his, the yo 'rig 
baroness Ancion . . . . Playmates and schoolmates, 
is it surprising that they ended by falling in love 
with each other and married! They had three 
beautiful children, — all of whom are deaf-mutes, 


gress hastily returned to their far away homes. 
And it was the martyrdom of the noble little 
country, all the towns taken one after the other, 
the villages burned to ashes, the old historical 
cities, the cathedrals and churches, the libraries 
destroyed, the peaceful people, priests, women, 
children, tortured and killed the rush of the poor 
Beligan refugees, a heartrending vision of fright, 
horror and misery, to the hospitalier lands of 
France, England, Holland, Switzerland. 

In the terrible disaster, what had become of Mr. 
and Mnte. Dresse? Every cultured deaf person of 
Europe soon asked the question, answers were 
given, all contradictory: “They are in Paris, — no. 
in Rome — no, in Mine. Dresse family in Holland.” 

Weeks succeeded weeks, months succeeded 
months, and news never came from the Belgian 
deaf leaders, so the anxiety of their friends be- 
came intense . . .till after six months of suspense, 
the truth was known, and a beautiful truth indeed. 

All these days- of danger, anguish and national 
sorrow, the Dresses had remained in their Liege 
home, comforting, helping, cheering the poor deaf 
gathered around them! Only in January— being 
quite exhausted after these hard times, — they 
consented to go and spend a few weeks in Folke- 
stone, in England, with Mme. Dresse’s younger 
sister, the wife of a Commandant of the Belgian 
army. 

There I have had the great privilege to send 
them an order of 200 dol- 
lars, partly offered by the 
deaf of Ohio, partly by 
the deaf of Scotland, that 
they will on their return 
distribute to the more 
needy deaf victims of the 
war, that have remained 
late in Belgium and have 
suffered so much during 
this bloody autumn and 
desolate winter. 

I have been verj' happy, 
too. to give some relief 
to a number of poor Bel- 
gian deaf refugees, as I 
relate in my articles to 
the “Ohio Chronicle” and 
the “Deaf-Mutes’ Journal,” 
and here 1 only wish to 
express my grateful 
thanks to all the reader- 
friends that have, through my medium, extended 
an helping and loving hand to these brothers and 
sisters in such appealing need. 

As for the present condition of the various Bel- 
gian deaf schools, homes or societies, in spite of 
all my search and inquiries, I have yet been un- 
able to obtain any certain statement, the postal 
communications with Belgium being quite in- 
terrupted, and the deaf that have remained there 
being literally imprisoned between their frontiers. 
I hope to know later on all about them, — human 
(Continued on page 156) 


Bouge les Namur — The Girls' Section 


too! Mr. Dresse’s father, who died a few years 
ago, was a great friend and benefactor of the 
deaf, — as for Mr. and Mme. Dresse, they are the 
Providence of the Deaf of Belgium, their riches, 
their influence, their time and their hearts are 
entirely consecrated to their less favored brethren, 
and it is to them that the Society of Mutual Help 
of Liege owed the prosperity it enjoyed a few 


The International Congress of the Deaf Field in Liege, 1905. 

month ago! 

It is well known among us that at the beginning 
of August, 1914, a great Congress was to be held 
in Liege under the patronage of King Albert and 
with the effective presidency of Mr. Robert 
Dresse. Invitations were issued, many distin- 
guished persons from all parts of Europe, even 
America, were on their way towards the happy 
proposed meeting. And then, like thunder in the 
blue summer sky, came the dreadful news: “War! 

War!” and while the fortresses of Liege began 
their heroic defence, the guests of the Deaf Con- 
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DEER HUNTING IN CALIFORNIA 


HERE IS no other branch of sport 
that enfolds all the emotions as that 
of deer hunting. These splendid 
creatures are gifted by nature with 
wonderful facilities for evading the 
hunter, which adds to, or indeed, provides the 
zest of the sport. 

To catch a glimpse of the proud head and splen- 
did crest of a buck rise above the underbush for 
an instant and then hear him crash away, fires 
the sportman with an unrelenting passion to 
conquer, and he will follow the trail for days over 
weary miles to kill. 

This sport is marked by the absence of hatred — 
the deer shows only a defiant fear which is not 
antagonostic. To wound 
a deer and have it escape 
cannot fail to fire the 
hardest heart with pity, as 
well as regret, for the loss 
of its carcass. And while 
the hunter experiences a 
keen joy of triumph at 
bringing down a splendid 
buck, there is naught but 
admiration for the victim, 
and often a pang of re- 
morse at seeing their big 
proud eyes close with the 
pain of death. 

The deer season in Cali- 
fornia opened August 15. 

With the opening day 
came a rush of hunters in- 
to the mountains, armed 
with powerful magazine 
rifles, and by their large 
numbers, literally combing 
the forest for deer. It is 
small wonder that even 
such wary creatures as 
deer often fell victim to their guns. They also 
occasionally lifted the dead body of a companion 
or fellow huntsman from among the bushes after 
a hasty bullet had been enticed by a noise in the 
thicket. 

On August 22nd, I left San Francisco at 8:30 
P. M. by boat, for Valljo, which is an hour’s ride. 
There I took a car for Napa to join some friends 
for a hunting trip. I found my friends waiting for 
me, having made all arrangements for transport- 
ing our baggage. At four o’clock in the morning 
we loaded our outfits on a big wagon and with a 
sturdy team set out for the mountains. 

Our party consisted of Carrol Land, Elbie Win- 
ters, Dietrich Kaiser and myself, making a very 
congenial crowd. 

The morning of August 23rd dawned bright and 
cloudless. We were all in exuberant spirits and 
preferred walking to riding with the horses at 
the same pace up into the wilderness. The road 
on either side was lined with a thick growth of 
briers and trees. Traveling in this fashion with 
guns slung loosely on our arms we came around 
a bend in the road. Suddenly Carrol pointed 
ahead and we all looked just in time. There be- 
hind a dead stump, about 75 yards down the road- 
side, arose the head and antlers of a buck. In an 
instant he was gone before any of us could train 
' rifle on him. We were taken by surprise, not 
having expected to find even the signs of deer for 
"everal miles further on. Although we mounted 
lie wagon and kept a sharp outlook with guns 
eld ready, we saw no more of him. Finally we 
gave it up and amused ourselves shooting at the 
ground squirrels which hobbed up all along the 
way in great numbers. They were very suspi- 
ious and offered good targets as they scrambled 
:0r their holes. Now and then one of them 


By Melvin C. Davidson 

obstructed a well directed charge from one of our 
guns and had its body shot to bits. 

Carol and Elbie carried 30-30 Winchesters, 
Dietrich had a 38-55 cal. Marlin, while I was using 
a Winchester pump gun. 

In three hours we came to an old Mountain 
cabin where we had lunch. Here we sent the 
team back and strapping our outfits on a pack 
horse, set out to finish the journey on foot. At 
the end of an hour, we arrived panting and fagged 
at the top. After depositing our stuff in a small 
cabin where we were to stay, Carrol and I got a 
fire going and knocked together a bit of supper, 
while Dietrich and Elhie scouted around for signs 
of deer. At supper they reported that there were 


many tracks about, which seemed to have been 
made the preceding evening. We were encamped 
on the Samuels Stock Ranch, about 20 miles east 
of Napa. This tract has been the scene of good 
hunting in recent years. 

Supper dishes being cleared away, we rolled off 
to sleep. In the morning we were up early, 
eagerly anticipating the hunt. Eeverybody set 
off at a businesslike gait while I brought up the 
rear as close as possible. Still hunting was to be 
the program^ t£is morning and an ideal morning 
for it too. There was stillness in the ..solitary 
woods, the deep quiet of an Indian summer morn- 
ing. We saw many small game wtyjch I ached to 
take a shot at, but that would have scared the 
bucks. All day long we tramped, dodging trees 
and bushes and leaping logs, always as quiet and 
cautious as possible, but' “no buck did we see, 
though there were numerous fresh tracks. 

At sundown we beat it back to camp. The 
cabin afforded a comfortable and pleasant place to 
stay. It had two good sized bed-rooms fitted 
with cots and a big roomy kitchen. Besides, 
there was a porch at one end where we could 
lounge and talk of an evening. The scenery 
from the porch was splendid. From here an ex- 
cellent view was obtainable of Mt. St. Helena to 
the north, where it pushes all its great bulk above 
the range. 

The next day was a repetition of the first. The 
leaves were dry and noisy and tlje heat was un- 
comfortable. Toward evening we gave it up and 
set out for camp. When within about 400 yards of 
camp I saw a buck rise in a patch of green shrub- 
bery to my left about 100 yards away and move 
diagonally to my right behind a tree. 1 hurried 
forward. Keeping the tree between us, hoping 
to get close enough to get a shot at him. Sud- 


denly he stopped and turned his head in my direc- 
tion, having evidently heard me. I waited breath- 
lessly, keeping out of his sight behind the tree. 
It would have been impossible to get a good shot 
at him in the position he was. Suddenly he 
turned and bolted from sight. I was greatly dis- 
appointed. But, still, it was better to lose him 
with a chance of meeting him again under condi- 
tions more favorable for a good shot, than to 
wound him and go away thinking of him dying 
a lingering death some place in the woods. 

The next day Dietrich and Carrol put aside 
their rifles and took shot guns to look for quail. 
Suddenly they came upon a buck, which they 
declared offered a target as big as a barn door. 

They opened fire and 
shifted their magazines 
empty, but, he cleared the 
bushes and was gone. 
They wished and wished 
again they had brought 
rifles. 

The only other sign of 
game that day was one 
of an undesirable kind, a 
rattlesnake. Elbie came, 
full upon him coiled in the 
path ready to strike. 
Stepping back he gave him 
a load in his head from 
his revolver. We skinned 
the snake and found it 
had twelve rattles. 

The next day we did not 
have so much enthusiasm 
for the hunt and didn't 
get off until 9 o’clock. 
We decided to tramp to 
a farm house not far dis- 
tant and buy some provi- 
sions and try to borrow 
some dogs. We secured both and spent the rest 
of the afternoon chopping fire-wood. 

Our spirits were revived at the possession of the 
dogs and we made an early start the next morn- 
ing. Elbie took the dogs up to the top of a hill. 
Carrol. Dietrich and I stationed ourselves behind 
trees at a distance of about 200 yards apart at 
the foot of the hill. At the top Elbie turned 
loose the dogs. They let forth excited yelp at 
their releasure and started on different trails down 
the slope which is densely covered with trees and 
bushes. We. at the bottom, waited in breathless 
suspense. Suddenly we caught sight of a buck 
as he bounded through an open space and was 
gone before any of us could shoot. Soon after 
the dogs followed one after another in hot pursuit. 
In a little while the buck burst forth from the un- 
derbrush directly upon the barren flat between us 
and the edge of the hill. He was running easily 
with head up and neck drawn proudly back. 
Turning he picked his way thru the length of the 
plat. As he paused a half dozen bullets tore up 
the dust around him, but n<>ne touching him. 
Then he slipped into the gulch beyond, pausing a 
moment in scornful disdain to look back. In a 
moment the yelping pack of dogs burst forth on 
his trail and raced down the plat in hot pursuit. 
When they were but 20 yards behind he leaped 
lightly down the rocky gulch while they followed 
in painful pursuit. The end of the gulch lay some 
20 yards behind us. To reach this, the buck 
would have to travel a contour of 200 yards 
through the rocky gulch. We set out at a dead 
run and were barely on the spot with guns loaded 
than he came racing out into the open, having left 
the dogs far behind. With one accord we fired 
and he went down flat. With a truimphant cheer 
we set out on a run toward him. But he stag- 
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gered to his feet and limped off into the deep un- 
derbrush and although we were close behind, the 
forest swallowed him up completely. The excited 
dogs came up at this instant and easily took up 
the trail. Following them breathlessly we found 
the buck laying in a grassy clearing. One shoul- 
der was pierced and he struggled valiantly to rise 
on one fore-foot. At sight of the dogs, he turned 


N HIS recently published report Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter, Superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, speaking of the 
school over which he presides has 
the following to say: 

“The oral method is observed in all classes 
and in all grades. The effort is made to secure 
accurate lip-reading and good intelligible speech 
in all cases, and while in some instances results 
fall short of our ideals and hopes nevertheless, 
in the great majority of cases, even among the 
slow ones, a degree of intelligibility in vocal 
utterance is attained that proves of the greatest 
value in the after life of the child. Even poor 
speech is better than none at all in the life of a 
deaf person; and it is a noteworthy fact that the 
speech of a deaf child that is quite unintelligible 
to the stranger or casual hearer is perfectly 
understood by members of the family and close 
friends. A mother’s love is always equal to the 
task of interpreting the most imperfect speech 
of her afflicted child.” 

Where the oral method is observed every thing 
is made subservient to the acquisition of speech 
and lip reading. It is possible to observe the oral 
method in all classes and in all grades without 
sacrificing mental development for the acquisition 
of speech and lip reading only with a limited 
number of the deaf. If the school over which 
Dr. Crouter presides admits any and every teach- 
able deaf child in the state entitled to an educa- 
tion, there must be quite a few whose education 
would be better promoted by other than the single 
oral method. The Mt. Airy brand of oralism 
must be very elastic if it can be applied success- 
fully to all cases of deaf-muteism without unduly 
sacrificing mental development for speech. That 
poor speech is better than none at all depends 
upon the price. If it is acquired at the expense 
of mental development and general education, 
as is apt to be the case under the single oral 
method, it is not worth the price to the deaf. 
As to the quality of speech that is unintelligible 
to the stranger or casual hearer no sensitive 
or sensible deaf person will have any thing to do. 
What the deaf need, and what they desire above 
all things, is at least a good general education, 
with the ability to read and write understandingly, 
correctly and freely. They also desire such 
speech and lip-reading as may be possible with- 
out any sacrifice of general education. This is 
what they may get under the Combined System. 
The deaf regard the oral method with less favor, 
because it makes speech and lip reading take 
precedence of, and more or less at the expense of, 
.education. 

j * * * 

Under the heading of “Oralism and the 
Statutes,” the Silent Hoosier, published at the 
Indiana School for the Deaf, gives space to the 
following interesting and pertinent comment: 

The Nebraska Journal quotes the laws of the 
three states that have statutized the Oral method: 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania (Mt. Airy) and Ne- 
braska. Of the three statutes quoted, the Rhode 
Island one is the strongest, the clearest as to its 
meaning and intent, and the least open to any 
evasion. It reads: 

Chapter 86, Section 4, General Laws of Rhode 
Island.-— The primary object of the school shall 
be to furnish the deaf children of this state, oral 
instruction, and the best known facilities for the 
enjoyment of such a share of the benefits of the 


and tried to ward them off with his antlers. A 
well placed bullet ended his career and also his 
agony. 

The buck was a two-pointer and a beauty. He 
weighed 150 pounds when dressed. After strap- 
ping him on the back of a horse, he was carried 
to camp and after taking several snap-shots, 
proceeded to remove the hide. The dogs were 


By Dr. J. H. CLOUD 

system of free public education as their afflicted 
condition will admit of. 

The author of that statute was either a signo- 
pliobic oralist, who knew exactly what he wanted 
the statute to say, or else he was a fellow who 
knew so little about work among the deaf that he 
did not know what he meant to say. The statute 
as it reads makes education of the deaf children 
of the State of Rhode Island the secondary con- 
sideration. The primary object of this school is 
to give oral instruction and then such education 
as the afflicted condition of the pupils will permit. 
Is that the end in view of the education of the 
deaf? 

Now suppose you just turn that statute around 
and have it read: 

The primary object of the school shall be to fur- 
nish the deaf children of the state the benefits of 
the system of free public education and the best 
known facilities for the enjoyment of such a 
share of oral instruction as their afflicted condi- 
tion will permit of. 

Which would more nearly represent the end in 
view in education of the deaf? 

At a banquet in New York City on Gallaudet 
Day, Dr. Enoch Currier, principal of the famous 
New York Institution for the Deaf, told how at 
the outset of his career as a teacher he had been 
prejudiced against the sign-language. He was 
originally a teacher of articulation and lip-reading. 
He had been engaged in educating the deaf about 
forty-three years, and the long and large experi- 
ence had convinced him that the only successful 
system of education — the system that leaves be- 
hind neither derelicts nor dependents — -was the 
Combined System, which gave to every child an 
opportunity for the fullest mental development, 
and comprises the training that produces con- 
fidence and courage in the pupil and guarantees 
to every graduate a life of usefulness and hap- 
piness. — Ohio Chronicle. 

In his Annual Report of the Little Rock, Ark., 
Institution. Superintendent Gardner shows some 
advanced thinking upon speech-teaching, which 
deserves a much wider and more caref.il reading 
than is usually given to an official doc ment in the 
form of a school report. The custom is to look at 
the pictures, ascertain the number of pupils and 
the cost per capita, and then skip the parts that 
relate to methods and results, says the (N. Y.j 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, and then it quotes from the 
Arkansas Report as follows: 

“Regarding the question of methods, we are en- 
tirely in accord with the sentiment voiced at the 
recent convention of instructors in Staunton, Va„ 
by Dr. Caroline A. Yale, 'not more speech but 
better speech.’ 

“There are in our school, as there are in every 
similar school, some pupils who speak well and 
others who do not, and I would not minimize the 
value of speech to all or any of the deaf who can 
make this accomplishment serve a useful purpose. 
“Some in our profession advance a theory on 
psychological grounds that all the deaf should be 
taught by and through speech alone and that the 
language of signs should be entirely abolished. 
This theory, however, is based on the tenets of the 
“old” psychology which merely scratched the 
surface of many methaphysical problems, and 
which in these days of experimental and applied 
psychology are so often found not to hold true. 

“The chief reason for attempting speech at all 
is that the deaf may be brought into closer and 
easier communication with the general public, 
but careful observation convinces me that poor 
speech tends to further isolation of the deaf 
through a natural sensitiveness on their own part 
and through embarrassment and consequent 
avoidance on the part of the general public. A 
modicum of unintelligible speech may excite 
curiosity as a phenomenon, but the deaf quite 
naturally have a personal distaste for posing in 
this relationship to the rest of the human family. 
On tl'.e other hand, the ability to read speech 
on the lips of the speaker, quite frequently found 
in children who can never hope to speak well 


c'-.-pletely fagged out and their feet were sore 
They were too tired to eat the venison we offered 
them. Having killed one buck and finding no 
more traces, we gave ourselves up to pleasure and 
idleness. On the 27th we broke camp and set 
out for home, well satisfied with our trip. The 
writer had the head mounted and now it is adorn- 
ing his room. 

N I O N 


themselves, is of intestimable value to all the deaf 
and it is our endeavor to give to every pupil some 
measure of proficiency in this accomplishment." 

* * * 

Mr. Franklin Carter, president of the Corpora- 
tion of the Clarke School for the Deaf, Northamp- 
ton, in his latest report to the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, makes the following state- 
ment: 

“The Clarke School has been managed with 
close economy in every relation, but it has always 
made every thing subordinate to the intellectual 
and moral advancement of its pupils in accordance 
with the faith of its founders that the oral system 
of training, whether issuing for the pupil in per- 
fect ability to converse with others or not, does 
enlarge the outlook and develope the mind of each 
pupil mort successfully than any other method.” 

After reading the above sentence we are not 
sure whether it was constructed to express a 
thought -or to conceal one. That the “oral sys- 
tem” of training is more successful than any other 
method certainly will not admit of general ap- 
plication. It may be applied to a very few schools 
where great discrimination is exercised in the 
matter of admissions in order that only such 
pupils as give reasonable promise of showing up 
well as “oral products” may be received. 

* * * 

A daily paper of recent date has an illustrated 
statement under the heading of “Lip Reading 
with the Camera,” from which the following ex- 
tract is taken: 

“Lip-reading or speech-reading as it is some- 
times called, has become an exact science, and 
among the educated deaf is the usual method of 
communication between them of the present day.” 

Oh! for an impostor law to prevent contributors 
to the press from putting over such impositions 
on a gullible public. 

* * * 

The Taylor-Parker measure, known as House 
bill No. 225, referred to in this department last 
month, passed both branches of the Missouri 
legislature but was vetoed by the governor. The 
bill provided state aid for day-schools for children 
with defective hearing or defective speech. The 
appropriations by the legislature exceeded the 
normal revenues of the state by about $3,000,000, 
and as the state has an institution for the deaf at 
Fulton and makes ample provision for its main- 
tenance the governor did not feel justified in 
sanctioning additional state aid for the deaf under 
existing conditions. The day schools in St. Louis 
and Kansas City are maintained by the Board of 
Education of the city in wfiich they are located. 

» » * 

We have visited quite a few schools for the 
colored deaf and colored departments of other 
schools for the deaf, but according to our observa- 
tion oralism does not seem to be receiving much 
attention in such schools, — the manual method 
being most generally used. If there ever was a 
people fitted by nature for oralism. or in other 
words “lip-signs,” it surely is the colored race. 

Any one who has watched the burnt cork artists 
on the stage will recall that their “visible speech" 
was more distinct at a distance than that of the 
powdered prima dona. Will not some one fired 
with the consuming zeal of pure oralism try the 
burnt-cork method? 

* * * 
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Whildin will return to Wheeling by April 10th 
for the last time. A farewell reception may be 
tendered.” 

Oh, well, it is meant all right, but not just as it 
reads. 

Don’t know where it started, but "Chairlady” 
has obtained an undeserved vogue, and persists. 
There isn’t any reason in the world why a woman 
presiding over a Committee, or a meeting, or 
what-not, should not be a chairman, despite 
her sex. Chairlady isn’t objectionable in the 
sense that “saleslady” is, because the proper 
■designation of the latter should be saleswoman. 
If those who just must use the sex designation in 
a word that conveys a function along with it, 
then chairwoman might be a compromise, but 
chairman is very much all right, not matter what 
the sex of the official may be. . alEx. l. pach. 


DEAF BOY BECOMES AN EAGLE SCOUT. 


Despite Great Handicaps, J. Stanley Light 
Reaches the Top — Other News About the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

One of the most remarkable illustrations of 
scout persistence and pluck which have come to 
the attention of National Headquarters is the re- 
cord of Scout J. Stanley Light, of Boston, who 
was awarded an Eagle Scout badge on January 
19. It is no simple task for a boy to win the 
Eagle Scout badge under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, but what do you Scouts think of a 
fellow who is able to attain this honor in spite 
of the fact that he is unable to hear a sound. 

When quite young, Stanley Light had a very 
severe illness, the effect of which was to make 
him totally deaf, but he was cheerful and persis- 
tent, and with the help of his mother he began 
practising lip-reading and studying elementary 
school work. Before he graduated from grammar 
school he became interested in scout activities 
and tried to form a troop in his neighborhood, but 
was unable to get enough boys interested in the 
plan to make it a success. He next became in- 
terested in athletics through the Y. M. C. A., and 
while there he became a member of Troop 1, the 
first toop organized in Boston. He became a 
Tenderfoot on February 21, 1911, and on April 27, 
1912, he passed his second class tests. He became 
a first class scout on July 20, 1912, while on his 
vacation at Blue Hills Camp, the scout camp 
conducted by the Greater Boston Council. 

All this time he had to obtain his scout informa- 
tion either from books or by lip reading; yet, in 
spite of this handicap, he passed his grades faster 
than some Scouts who had all their faculties. 

Later he took out transfer papers from Troop 1 
to Troop 36, as it was nearer his home. In the 
new troop he was made patrol leader of the 
Beaver Patrol. On March 12, 1914, he received 
his commission as Assistant Scoutmaster for 
troop 36. He was qualified for his honor sooner, 
but he decided that it would be better for him not 
to accept it until he had thoroughly mastered the 
fundamental principles of Scouting. 

In winning his Eagle Scout badge Scout Light 
passed the requirements for the following merit 
badges: — Chemistry, Pathfinding, Astronomy 
Civics, Pioneering, Craftsmanship, Personal 
Health, Athletics, First Aid. Public Health, 
Handicraft Art, Swimming. Business, Electricity, 
Forestry, Firemanship, Masonry, Camping, 
Scholarship. Life Saving and Cooking. 

Eagle Scout Light is now attending Gallaudet 
Callege, at Washington, D. C. Scout Commis- 
sioner Ormond E. Loomis, of Boston, speaks 
very highly of the character and ability of Eagle 
Scout Light. “I have known Stanley since the 
summer of 1911.” writes Mr. Loomis, “and have 
always found him cheerful, ambitious; capable, 
and persevering. 

His conduct as a Scout has been most com- 
mendable. In his troop he had been an enthusias- 
tic Scout and leader. At camp he was one of 


the most dependable and hard working of a group 
of 100 or more boys. In his community, I am 
told, he has a most wholesome and inspiring in- 
worked faithfully to earn enough money to pay 
his way through school. He is a truly first class 
Scout and one who will, I am sure, continue to 
serve the Movement wherever he lives.” 

BOYS’ LIFE felt so sure that all Scouts would 
be interested in this story of pluck and persistence 
that a letter was written to Scout Light asking 
him to tell in his own words how he went about 
it to pass his tests in spite of his handicap. The 
following letter describes briefly his progress in 
a dozen or so of the merit badge tests for the 
Eagle Scout badge: 

“When I became a first class Scout my next 
hope in Scouting was to get the Eagle Scout De- 
coration. After studying the requirements for 
the different badges I found I was already pre- 
pared for Chemistry, Civics. Personal and Public 
Health. I had already studied the first two sub- 
jects in school and had practised the last two. 
As I happened to be on the track team at the 
high school 1 attended, it was not hard for me to 
pass for Athletics. 

“I got some experience in camp, so was able to 
pass for Camping, Pioneering, and Pathfinding. 
I read with great interest several books on these 
subjects, as they took me back to the days of the 
early settlers who had to depend on their own 
resources to live. “Scouting helped me to get 
good marks at school when I was after the badge 
of Scholarship. I studied Botany w'ith vim so I 
could get the merit badge of Forestry. 

“After school hours, when not studying or play- 
ing I did odd jobs around the house or for some 
of the gardens of three or four estates in good 
order. Thus 1 qualified for the merit badges of 
Handicraft and Gardening respectively. Asking 
questions of a friendly fireman, I soon acquired 
all I wanted to know for Firemanship and by 
studying books and practising on others I was 
able to pass for First Aid.” — Boys’ Life. 

Scout Light’s record shows that he is not only 
an Eagle Scout, but a Life and Star Scout as well. 
Surely, after this boy has been able to make such 
a wonderful record, is there any reason why a 
boy who has no physical handicap whatever 
should not do at least as much? — Boys’ Life. 


WILL AIDS DEAF AND DUMB 


Share of Bank Stock Bequeathed to Unfortunates 
by Miss Eliza Keck. 

Allentown, Pa., April 19. — According to the will 
of Miss Eliza Keck, executed in 1882, a share of the 
Second National Bank stock is bequeathed to the 
Diocese of Central Pennsylvania for the use of the 
deaf and dumb members of that diocese. 

Miss Keck died about eight years ago and the will 
was left in safe deposit lx>x in one of Allentown's 
banks. While looking through the papers of Miss 
Keck the will was found and brought to the attention 
of ex-Congressman Fred E. Lewis. 

Miss Keck was a deaf mute and attended services 
conducted by the Episcopal Church for the deaf and 
dumb . — Public Ledger, April 20. 


A DEAF BACTERIOLOGIST. 

Leading phvsicans and bacteriologists have been 
closely watching the work of Mr. Cyde S. Jones, a 
former pupil of the Illinois School for the Deaf, 
because he claims to have discovered a means of per- 
fecting a new anti-toxin or diphtheria serum which 
will make persons immune from diphtheria. 

Mr. Jones has been holding a federal position as 
clerk in the post office at the National Stock Yard, 
Illinois, for nearly twelve years where his father is 
the general manager. Before entering the service, 
he was taught photography and chemistry at a college 
of photography and engraving. Becoming much in- 
terested in the study of chemistry, he took an advan- 
ced course in higher chemistry- and bacteriology-. 

After finishing his course, he got permission to vi- 
sit Uncle Sam's laboratories, and became interested 
in the experimental work on cholera. 

In addition to his work he is consulting chemist for 
a firm who have big interests in many serum con- 
cerns. Besides he is employed on experiment work 
in he use of cholera virus instead of serum. He is 
also a member of a hospital staff as bacteriologist. 
He keeps on studying and experimenting all the 
time. He is only thirty-seven years of age . — Iowa 
Hawke ye. 

B. F. KEITH’S PALACE THEATRE 

NEW YORK 

Richard Carle, Fiske O’Hara and Mary Shaw- 
three stars of the legitimate — will make their debut 
in vaudeville at the Palace Theatre starting tomor- 
row (Monday) matinee. Consequently the period 
of their engagement will be known as Vaudeville 
Initiation Week. Richard Carle will starline at the 
head of a musical farce, “If We Said What We 
Thought,” with a strong cast of principals and a 
dozen pretty girls. The book and score are said to 
be unusually attractive and of the best musical co- 
medy- class. The production and the costumes are 
quite extravagantly rich and the celebrated Carle 
humor pervades the piece. The comedian seeks a 
new career in the two-a-day and is taking no chan- 
ces by presenting a careless concoction. He hopes 
to achieve a yearly revenue in vaudeville and success 
at the Palace means much to him. 

Fiske O'Hara, who divides popularity with John 
McCormack, as an Irish tenor. Will sing a reper 
toire of his famous ballads. The Palace has sought 
an engagement with O'Hara for two seasons past. 
Half a dozen times he has promised to appear and 
then shied away from the variety stage. Now that 
the singers of the Metropolitan have shown him the 
way he is to be a feature of a Palace bill. His 
appearance will be by arrangement with Augustus 
Pitou, Jr. There will be many theatre parties on 
the part of local Irish societiest during O'Hara's 
stay at the Palace. 

To love the public, to study universal good, and 
to promote the interest of the whole world, as far 
as lies within our power, is the height of goodness. — 
Shatsburg. 
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WITH THE SILENT WORKERS 

By ALEXANDER L. PACH 


OR THE life of me I cannot see any 
justification for the use of the word 
"inmates” when the aged men and 
women now spending peaceful ends 
to their lives in the several Homes 
for the Aged and Infirm Deaf are referred to. To 
be sure the word inmates is correct so far as the 
meaning is concerned, but in general usage the 
word has come to carry a taint, since it is com- 
monly used in connection with wards of the state 
in disciplinary and correctional institutions. Be- 
sides, many of the dwellers in the Homes the 
Deaf have established in New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio either pay regular 
charges for their board and care, or have turned 
over to the Home the means they have acquired, 
so inmates is very far from the word to apply to 
them. It would be a nice tribute to these men 
and women to refer to them always as guests, 
and not only refer to them as such, but treat 
them as such. Their children and grandchildren 
will appreciate this just designation. It is per- 
haps a very small matter, but that is the more rea- 
son for a nice discrimination. 

There is a very active movement under way to 
eliminate both the words “dumb” and “mute," 
for very evident reasons, and while we are at it, 
we might just as well go the whole route and 
eliminate all the objectionable and misleading 
vernacular that has caused so much undeserved 
odium. 

❖ 

“Religious work among deaf-mutes was estab- 
lished in 1846 by Dr. Gallaudet, who started a 
small Bible class for them in a room in the Uni- 
versity of New York. The Churchman, an 
Episcopal weekly, says that at the present time 
there are thirteen ordained clergymen, twelve of 
whom are themselves deaf, ministering to the 
spiritual needs of 35,000 deaf-mutes in the United 
States of whom there are fully 20,000 in the south- 
ern section. The salaries of the missionaries to 
the deaf range from $1,000 to $16,000 annually, 
and a very few of them have their expenses, in 
addition, provided.” 

The above appeared in the Kansas Star, and of 
course the higher salary named is an error. To 
old New Yorkers who can go back to the days 
when everybody went to St. Ann’s, and every- 
body got the glad hand of welcome, no matter 
what their religious belief was, the contrast is 
something at once weird and at once painful. Dr. 
Gallaudet, and his successors, Dr. Chamberlin and 
Rev. Mr. Keiser, have always minstered to all 
who went to them. The sick were helped, the 
dead buried, the infirm cared for and those out 
of work were assisted to remunerative employ- 
ment, no matter what church, what creed, what 
faith they professed, the sole requirement was 
deafness. In lesser degree, perhaps because ap- 
pealed to less by those outside their congrega- 
tions, Father McCarthy and other ministers have 
ministered in all that that implies. 

The old order of things has changed, and here 
is where the regret comes in to the old New 
Yorker. New churches of new creeds have open- 
ed their doors to the deaf, and instead of cultivat- 
ing the old spirit of Love and Fellowship for 
other deaf people, a recently elected head of a 
religious body, in his inaugural address express- 
ed the need of a spy system that would enable 
his members to know who of them went to other 
churches. 

This spirit of narrowness, unfriendliness and 
bigotry is at variance with our great land of civil 
and religious liberty? In some of the countries 
now at war this spirit still survives, and has 
resulted in the cruelest, most relentless and heart- 
less persecution ever witnessed. This spirit and 
attitude has no place in America, the Land of 
the Free and the Home of the Brave. 

We tolerate it here to some extent among the 



hearing, and its ugliest development can be seen 
in the speeches of the Goldmans, Berkmans and 
other anarchists who have no respect for Liberty 
and Law and Order as the decent class under- 
stand it. 

One of the beauties of religious tolerance is 
in that we are permitted to worship where and 
how we please. At one church, or two, or three 
if we so elect, or at none at all if that is our 
conviction? 

In this matter every man is free to exercise 
his own mind, and in the World of the Deaf we 
are as a rule, so brotherly that we worship where 
our mind suggests. The best phase of the Broth- 
erhood of Deaf Men is exemplified at a Conven- 
tion. At the last there were services for Roman 
Catholics, Episcopalians, Methodists and Bap- 
tists, and many attended three or four services. 
After all the end attained is practically the same, 
though the routes differ. 

To any one but a narrow minded bigot, or some 
one whose financial emolument is enhanced by 
his apparent measure of activity, this matter of 
worship concerns the individual only. Civil and 
Religious Liberty are the very foundations of 
this glorious land of ours, and the man who 
proposes to sneak and spy on his own congrega- 
tion to see that they never attend any but their 
own church, is a breeder of the worst form of 
Anarchy and Intolerance, but when this is a deaf 
man, the offense becomes unpardonable, when 
we stop to consider that we deaf work as a body 
for all our welfares. 

The National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, 
and The National Association of the Deaf are 
both doing herculean work to bring about a state 
of affairs that will make deaf people happier, 
better and their lives easier. We should all be 
engaged in this glorious work and, 1 am glad to 
say, in one way or another we are, but here and 
there we find those who would not only obstruct 
the wheel of progress, but turn friend into foe, 
and with torch of persecution revive flames that 
have smouldered for years, and always by some 
one who has an axe to grind or a pocket-book 
they want to fatten as a result of their hateful 
and fanatic zeal. 

Perhaps on the part of a new convert, such 
misguided outcome of unwise zealousness, by one 
who has devoting his life to some religious move- 
ment, we could be more tolerant, but when an 
individual preaches this unhallowed doctrine to 
his church fellows, and then goes out, for pay, 
working among all his fellow men, and trying to 
ride the horse of fellowship and Fraternity for 
All Deaf Men, in one direction, and whips his 
fellow co-religionists to warfare against all who 
do not worship with him, he is going to bring 
a train of woe to many beside himself. 

The pity and the shame of it all is that we 
deaf, perhaps more than any other class or set 
of people, have been working for years on “Love 
one another,” “Help one another principles.” 

We are all contributing to help the deaf of 
Belgium and France in their great trouble. In 
another direction we are raising money to build 
a statue of the Good Teacher and Good Priest, 
the Abbe De l’Epee, and we are engaged in these 
works as Deaf people “without regard to race, 
color, creed, or previous condition of servitude.” 
More than any other class, we work together 
and in sympathy. 

If a deaf man is hurt, the Journal, our weekly 
news letter, conveys the news to thousands of 
sympathizers. 

The very Institution that educate the Deaf, 
make it a solemn duty to educate without regard 
to sectarianism, and this is notably true of the 
great New York Institution, and though now 
there are numerous sectarian schools, you will 


notice that the leaders in most every case are 
Fanwood graduates — and they were schooled be- 
fore the day of special Sunday instruction from 
outside sources and outside the school. 

There never has been an administration of 
any school in the world that was freer from the 
taint of sectarianism, and compulsion of worship- 
that represented only the Principal’s belief than 
the administration of Prof. Enoch Henry Currier,, 
ot the New York Institution. 

The chapel has been devoted to instruction in 
morals and right doing and its concomitant, right 
living, and, after all, that is the result to be 
achieved. 


Says the Courier: 

“LECTURES OR MOVIES MOST 
POPULAR, WHICH?” 

“It is an established fact that since the entrance 
of motion pictures as a form of popular entertain- 
ment, lectures and readings by and for the deaf 
do not attract the large gatherings they did before 
the advent of the flickering films, hence com- 
mittees are chary of advertising such diversions. 
It requires an expert and a subject beyond the 
ordinary to draw anything like a crowd.” 

This isn’t surprising. Going to a lecture involves, 
a trip, car fares, and time, and then more than 
likely the lecture will be a mere reading of a 
work by somebody else, and just as likely deliv- 
ered in a manner that makes it tiresome, where, 
on the other hand, right around the corner (there 
are nine around my corner) is a whole evening’s- 
entertainment for a nickel or a dime. The news- 
weekly take one around the world, and in that 
way is educational as well as interesting. I 
have come to find an hour or two at the pictures- 
in the evening, not only restful and soothing to- 
the nerves, but a real inspiration. Why, then 
should one make a trip down town to see some 
one give a reading of a book or a novel, when one 
can read the word at his convenience and under- 
stand and enjoy it at same time, while attending 
a lecture of the usual sort, one must give over 
two hours to eye-strain and fatigue, and then, 
exceptional cases excepted, find the whole thing a 
bore. Of course now and then there are lectures 
really worth while and generally when they are 
on an original topic, and show original method 
of treatment, and the speaker’s individuality and 
method of expression figures as a part of the 
theme. Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, Principals Currier 
and J. P. Walker, Dr. Thos. F. Fox and Miss Bar- 
rager all are rostrum Masters, and a big journey 
to see any one of them, would be amply repaid 
by the literary treat provided. I know of others- 
who could be mighty interesting, but when 
they elect to appear on the platform they prefer 
to choose a declamation of some book. Now any 
one who wants to enjoy a book will read it for 
himself, and if he cannot appreciate the book, 
much less will he apreciate a sign reading of it. 
The other evening a good reader and signist, my 
friend W. W. W. Thomas gave Brooklynites 
"Tess of the Storm Country.” In view of the 
fact that this has been done by the Famous Play- 
ers, in six magnificent reels, with Mary Pickford 
as “Tess,” and has been shown at every picture 
house, it will be seen that Mr. Thomas is a very 
brave man when he undertakes to picture the 
“Tess” story in a mere sign recital, when one may 
see the real thing, in the next best manner to 
actual life. 


V 

The California enthusiasm keeps on growing 
and the N. A. D. is going to have a high water 
membership mark that will stand for years. The 
question is, will the Californians stay in after 
the San F'rancisco meeting? 


Says a news item from West Virginia: 
“Heart-broken, we are still glad that Rev. Mr. 
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The following editorial ‘from the Ohio State 
Journal of recent date will well repay thoughtful 
reading, wide circulation and practical application: 

We are so apt to omit the character of a man in 
our estimates of his fitness for some important 
duty, and to regard his skill or knowledge in some 
special line of work as the test of his efficiency. 
This won’t work. Character is the first thing to 
be considered. Poficiency in any direction will 
not supplant the actual need of the inmost truth 
of a man’s life, his make-up, his personality, his 
trend, his tone, his impluse. These constitute 
the character of a man — something far above his 
special qualifications. 

In fact, a man may be a person of no character 
at all and at the same time be proficient in what- 


ever duty is assigned him; but his character goes 
with his work and in the end will show exactly 
what it is. In the final analysis a man’s work will 
not rise above his character. Elect a man to 
office who is an able and skillful man, but whose 
character is below par, and the whole community 
will feel the depression of his character, and that 
depression will last for years. And so everywhere 
in business, in school, in church, in politics, the 
first thing to consider in the selection of a man for 
duty is his character, his personality. 

* « * 

The following impostor law recently passed 
both branches of the Missouri Legislature with- 
out opposition: 

“A person engaged in solicting, procuring, at- 


tempting to solicit or procure money or other 
valuable thing by falsely pretending and re- 
presenting himself to be blind, deaf, dumb, or to 
be otherwise physically deficient, or to be suffer- 
ing from any physical defect or infirmity, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction shall 
be punished by imprisonment in the county jail 
not less than one month or by more than six 
months, or by a fine of not less than ten dollars 
($10.00) or more than one hundred dollars 
,$100.00), or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment.” 

It was signed by the governor on March 23rd. 
We hope that means skidoo for the impostor as 
far as Missouri is concerned. 

JAMES H. CLOUD. 
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BY E. FLORENCE LONG 







IS the custom of the Iowa School 
for the Deaf to have Rhetoricals once 
a month in the Assembly Hall or chapel 
in order to stimulate a spirit of am- 
bition and rivalry in public speaking 
among the pupils of the different classes. 

The classes of the Oral Department and those of 
the Manual Department each have their own day for 
their respective Rhetorical exercises and so gain 
practice in public speaking according to their method. 

A month ago there was a pleasing variation in 
the Rhetoricals of the Manual Department in 
which the High Class took a prominent part by giv- 
ing a selection from Julius Caesar which they have 
been reading as part of their course in English with 
their teacher, Dr. J. S. Long. Only two acts were 
shown — the forming of the plot against Caesar and 
then the assassination. The dialogue was necessarily 
abbreviated as the Rhetoricals take up only one hour 
in the morning, but there was enough to show the 
main features of the first part of the play and its cli- 
max. The High Class consists of nine girls and 
three boys, so the girls all had to act male parts, 
except the one who was Calphurnia, the wife of 
Cesar. They costumed themselves in sheets for Ro- 
man togas and tried to assume a manly stride (rather 
difficult after some years of the hobble skirt styles) 
and make their dialogue look musculine in its trai- 
torous plotting and action. The accompanying pic- 
ture shows the class in the characters they represent- 
ed. 

The "brats of Omaha and Council Bluffs are now 
making preparations for the coming convention of the 
N. F. S. D.. which is billed for 
Omaha in July from the fifth 
to the twelfth. Committees 
are well organized, so that 
everything is expected to run 
smoothly with a contention 
hall in hotel headquarters sim- 
ilar to the Cleveland Conven- 
tion. There is a ladies’ com- 
mittee already at work with 
plans for the entertainment of 
all ladies accompanying the 
"Frats.” The Hotel Rome, 
which has been selected for the 
headquarters of the convention, 
has every convenience and a 
splendid Assembly Room or 
Hall to meet all requirements 
of a large convention. Besides 
the business features of the 
convention there will he much 
in Omaha and Council Bluffs 
for the visitors to see. There 
are two large State Schools for 
the Deaf located on opposite 
sides of the "Big Muddy” (as 
the Missouri River is dubbed) 
and connected by trolley over 
an imposing bridge and also 
various places of historical in- 


terest for sight-seeing trips. 

During the days’ visit, recently, at the Nebraska 


“I. W. C. CLUB” 
Iowa School for Deaf. 


School for the Deaf, there was much to see since 
a former visit of some years ago. 

There were many improvements noticeable and two 
new buildings. An old brick dormitory for the boys, 
which had been condemned as unsafe, was partly 
destroyed by fire over a month ago. The fire started 
in the attic by the breaking of worn-out electric 
wires and fire was discovered only when the flames 
burst out on the roof, but the pupils were fortunately 
at supper and out of danger in the main buildings. 
The boys had their sleeping quarters then trans- 
ferred temporarily to the new gymnasium in the 
basement of the Assembly Hall or chapel until their 
new dormitory which had been building was com- 
pleted. 

The school work of this much maligned school is 
very systematic and shows a corps of higher in- 
telligent and painstaking teachers. The Rotation 
plan of teaching classes is favored by' Supt. Booth. 
In the Academic Grades Arithmetic is taught by W. 
H. Rothert; English and Literature by J. W. Sowell; 
History and Civil Government by Miss Rogers; 
Physiology and Natural History by Miss Reigner. 
The lower grades are all oral except one class of 
backward pupils in the able hands of Mrs. Ota 
Crawford-Blackenship. 

The oral classes were very interesting, as all 
followed the "five slate” system in teaching lan- 
guage. It was surprising to see the admirable ex- 
cellence displayed by the little ones in their language 
and lip-reading. However, it was evident that pure 
oralism did not prevent the oral pupils from mak- 
ing the same errors in language as those instructed 
by the Combined or Manual way. Any way, the 
English language is difficult for 
even hearing foreign people to 
learn and it is a wonder how 
the born deaf manage to learn 
passable English at all. 


From left to right, front Row — Artemidorus, Mildred Waggoner; Metellus Cimber. 
Annetta Howard; Calphurnia, Hannah Stole; Caesar, Ella Waschkowskv; Antony, Florence 
Morgan ; Decius Brutus. Ethel Dunham; Casca, Agnes Thornburg; Cinna, Agnes Barrett — 
Te«cher in middle. Dr. J. S. Long. 

Back row — Soothsayer, Wilma Pettit ; Brutus, Charles Kinser ; Cassius, Ira Ricketts. 
(Photo by Prof. E. L. Michaelson, Iowa School for the Deaf.) 


AN UNCOMMON HONOR 

A rare distinction came to 
Mr. Frank Lux, our athlectic 
instructor and drill master. 
Last week he was selected to 
act as referee in the State bas- 
ket ball tournament at Gros- 
sett. He accepted the proffer 
and made good as all his 
friends expected. 

As far as we know’ this is the 
first instance of a deaf athlete’s 
officiating in a state tournament 
of any kind and is as much a 
tribute to Mr. Lux’s reputation 
for fairness and knowledge of 
the fine points of the game as 
to his expertness as a player; 
and it should be said in this 
game he is hardly equalled by 
any in the State though the 
game is as well played in Ark- 
ansas as in any state. — Arkan- 
sas Optic. 
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If the children of Trenton were allowed 
to vote Commissioner William Burk’s ma- 
jority on the nth would be overwhelming. 


As calling attention to a branch which has 
perhaps not quite received all the attention 
due it in our school. Miss Rackle’s lecture 
on “Drawing” on the 1st inst., was one of 
the most valuable of the course delivered 
our Teachers’ Association during the past 
year. 


FULL OF HONOR. 

But few are allowed to reach their three 
score-years and ten amidst surroundings so 
happy as those which were brother N. F. 
Walker’s on his last anniversary. Yet “hale 
and hearty,” with a competence of this 
world’s goods, his work crowned with suc- 
cess, and with three of his sons as heads of 
as many schools for the deaf around him, 
he is indeed to be congratulated upon the 
natal day he has just passed. 


THE CLOCK. 

Strangely enough, the clock is, by most 
teachers, regarded as the first requisite, in 
furnishing a school-room, and yet the keen 
•observer does not have to watch a class long 
to know that the time-piece upon the shelf 
is the one thing that tends more to attract 
the attention of the pupil and to distract 
his attention from his work than everything 
else put together. The average pupil will 
begin to watch it at quarter past nine in 
morning, and ever and anon his eyes are 
wandering back to it, and he is mentally 
counting the hours till the end of the session. 
The clock as a piece of school-room furni- 
ture is a nuisance and the sooner it is dis- 
pensed with the better. 
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OUR BUDGET. 

Our State, usually with a very large bal- 
ance to its credit, this year, has been obliged 
to face a deficit and, as a consequence, those 
dependent upon it will have to live within 
pretty narrow bounds, during the session of 
1915-16. Among those affected is our own 
school, which with tweny-five more pupils 
will have to get along on $5,000 less. Of the 
large cut in all appropriations the Governor 
says : 

“It is true that the appropriation bills carry 
something over a million less than last year, 
but it is the result of false economy, for it is 
accomplished largely by cutting out all ap- 
propriations for the extension of state work 
and permanent improvements for our state 
institutions and as a result the work of those 
departments will be badly crippled and they 
must come before the Legislature next year 
with increased demands. The amounts ap- 
propriated last year for improvements of 
this nature, total just about the sum claimed 
to be saved this year, and had they been 
omitted from last year’s appropriation, the 
saving would have been shown then and the 
necessary money would have had to be ap- 
propriated this year. 

“I predict a large supplemental appropria- 
tion bill next year to take care of the deficits 
which will follow the failure to allow suffi- 
cient moneys this year. This was not the 
way to meet the situation. We have been 
skating on thin financial ice for five or six 
years and we need permanent, not tempo- 
rary relief. This Legislature after con- 
demning past attempts to solve the trouble, 
promised to take the matter up in a business- 
like way and place the state on a sound 
financial footing and it should have faced the 
problem with courage, and, if it could find - no 
new source of revenue, it should have pro- 
vided for a state tax or a bond issue.” 

It is likely that there will be a still farther 
increase in the number of our pupils by fall 
and that it will be very difficult for us to 
get along on our lessened receipts, during 
the coming term. 


ON DIT. 

That every state in the union except Dela- 
ware, Nevada, New Hempshire, and Wyom- 
ing have schools for the deaf ; that during 
the past year nine new schools for the deaf 
have been opened in the United States ; that 
the Episcopal Church has twelve mission- 
aries who are devoting their whole time to 
the spiritual welfare of the deaf, and that 
two more are being trained for the work; 
that the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf has a membership of 2000 and a fund of 
over $72,000 ; that since the opening of the 
Kansas School it has given thirteen teachers 
to the profession of teaching the deaf ; that 
the chair in agriculture in Gallaudet College 
is satisfactorily filled by Mr. Harley D. 
Drake, a deaf man ; that there are 2,500 Jew- 
ish deaf in New York City, and that the em- 
ployment bureau of the newspaper, recently 
established in their interest, has, during the 
past month, given twenty-one out of thirty- 
five applicants for work positions paying an 
average of $8 per week ; that the celebrated 
deaf painter, Humphrey Moore, is engaged 
on a portrait of Mrs. John B. Thayer in 


* 

Philadelphia ; that Sylvia Bal'is, a deaf teach- 
er of the Belleville School, frequently ad- 
dresses speaking and hearing audiences ; 
that the manager of the Palace Theatre in 
Vancouver, Wash., gives the pupils of the 
school for the deaf there a weekly moving 
picture entertainment ; that there are 5000 
deaf children in the Phillippines ; and that 
Don Jamie, the little deaf son of the King 
and Queen of Spain, is about to enter the 
French School for the Deaf in Paris. 


LAWS FOR THE DEAF 

In most of the states of our union, the 
legislatures make little or no distinction 
between the deaf and the hearing. In one 
or two, however, legislation referring to the 
deaf is frequently proposed as if they were 
a different class and one requiring especial 
attention from the law-enacting bodies. 

In California, for instance, a number of 
laws, bearing upon them, recently have been 
introduced. There is the automobile bill 
that would have prevented deaf tax-payers 
from owning or driving machine-driven ve- 
hicles, the Workman’s Compensation bill 
which discriminates against the deaf, the 
Imposter Bill and a bill recently introduced 
grossly discriminating against the deaf. 

The deaf appear to be getting more than 
their share of attention by the legislature 
in this state, and much of it, attention that 
they do not want or deserve. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 

Those of our girls, who had any thought 
of becoming farmer’s wives will hesitate 
after reading the recent report of the Bureau 
of Agriculture upon the condition of women 
on farms. It seems that the Bureau ad- 
dressed thousands of letters to farmers’ 
wives throughout the county making minute 
inquiry in regard to the status of women in 
farming districts, and the report was found- 
ed upon the answers received. Many of the 
letters are published in full, and a, careful 
perusal of them is not calculated to en- 
courage a woman, especially any deaf wo- 
man, to seek the farm as a place where the 
greatest happiness may be attained. 


LETHE 

See her fields are passing fair, 

Rife with glowing color, where 
All her poppies nodding blow 
Into crimson as they grow. 

Wouldst thou breathe their fragrance 
deep, 

Know their breath and cease to weep ? 

How the south wind widening weaves 
Scarlet billows through the leaves ; 
How they rustle, yet how still 
Life would seem if thou didst fill 
All thy senses, and would dwell 
Underneath the poppies’ spell. 

Blows the wind of life so chill 
That it checks thy ardent will ; 

Are there unfilled gaps that lean 
Lurking in thy days between? 

Come, then, dream and breathe full 
deep. 

Share the poppies’ nodding sleep. 
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May pinks. 

No more oysters. 

'Strawberries soon. 

The May “Annals” is here. 

The circus is headed this way. 

Our lawn is carpeted with violets. 

The trees are coining out beautifully. 

Geo. Hummel’s favorite sport is swimming. 

Arrangements for closing are already under way. 

You can rely on John MacNee. He always pulls 
true. 

Hazel Carrigan and Rebecca Brown are getting 
real roly-poly. 

There will lie lots at school to interest us on Dec- 
oration Day. 

One of us is going to get married this summer. 
Guess who it is. 

The children made quite a fuss over the superin- 
tendent’s birthday. 

The swimming season has already been opened by 
some of the boys. 

Elias Scudder hopes to get a job on the shore dur- 
ing the summer. 

We have added fewer pictures to our collection 
this year than usual. 

Oreste Palmieri’s desk is nearly finished. It is 
going to be a beauty. 

Peggy Renton is one of the monitors now, and a 
very good one she is too. 

The last of our chestnut trees has the blight and 
will have to be taken down. 

Our lawns are not quite up to their usual condi • 
tion at this season of the year. 

Anna Klepper says she is going to hear Billy Sun- 
day when he comes to Trenton. 

The pupils think that Marion Apgar resembles 
Mary Pickford “the movie girl.” 

James Donnelly says he is going to be the smar- 
test boy in his class. We shall see. 

The lighting plant installed in our assembly-room 
by Mr. Newcomb is simply perfect. 

There does not seem to be quite as many robins 
nesting with us this year, as usual. 

The walk to Bordentown, down the canal, is a 
favorite one with many of the boys. 

Eegi Mandzink is the latest addition to our list 
of pupils. He arrived on Monday. 

Our starling's have young ones, and it is a very 
happy family that lives up in the big oak by the west 
gate. 

Miss Hall in her lecture, yesterday, told the chil- 
dren why they should all be farmers. 


Alfred Shaw, Randall McClelland and Frank 
Hoppaugh all have fine new bicycles. 

The canary’s name is “honey” and he is just the 
sweetest little fellow that ever was. 

A complete large manure pit has just been finished 
by the wood-workers in the lower garden. 

An even hundred dresses have been finished in the 
dressmaking department thus far this year. 

Edna Snell was one of our visitors during April 
and we were all most pleased to see her again. 

The folks at home will be surprised when they 
see the clock and the lamp that Lorraine has made. 

Eddie Mayer has been offered a position with a 
shoe-maker near his home and is now considering it. 

Mrs. Wood’s class is greatly interested in the 
scries of stories she is giving them for reproduction. 

Mrs. Walker did not get a very large bunch of 
arbutus when she was down to the farm last week. 

We are all polling for dear life, so as to be ready, 
for the summer examinations which will soon be 
here. 

The boys were given a fine outfit of balls, bats, 
gloves, masks, and other baseball requisites on Satur- 
day. 

Mr. Eldon and three friends have purchased a 
large houseboat which they have out on the Dela- 
ware. 

Dr. Van Dyke was a visitor on Saturday, and he 
spent some time going over the buildings and 
grounds. 

Bernard Doyle says he would just love to be a 
professional base-ball player in addition to being a 
good printer. 

The girls were delighted to see Mary Wingler 
and Jemima Smith upon the occasion of their visit, 
a few days ago. 

Mr. Woelper came over and spent a half day 
with Esther last week and both enjoyed the out- 
ing they had greatly. 

Annie Savko's mother is improving. She has had 
three serious operations, and, at one time, her life 
was almost despaired of. 

Alfred Greiff has two pet turtles. If he finds 
them apt he is going to train them. One of them 
can “turn turtle” already. 

Marion Bausman’s father has been the recipient 
of many beautiful gifts since he took charge of his 
new church in Camden. 

Andrew McClay has not had an absence from 
study-hour for a long time. We cannot say quite 
as much for Henry Nightingale. 

Miss Whelan took a little party down town shop- 
ping one day last week, and you should have seen 
the pretty things they brought back. 

We had three queer days in April. Upon one 
there was the heaviest snow of the year, and the 
other two were so hot you could scarcely breathe. 

Last week was rather an exciting one to Pearl 
Zoltock. She saw two men arrested, witnessed the 
burning of three houses, and almost ran into a heavi- 
ly charged electric wire that had been broken. 
Something seems to happen wherever Pearl goes 
now-a-days. 
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Charles Dobbins and Lorraine Pease are at pres- 
ent engaged on the architectural drawings for a 
large building and both are doing good work. 

Can it be possible that Master Dugan is getting a 
swelled head? He has complained a number of 
times, lately that this derby is getting too small. 

Pedestrian trips are becoming very popular, and 
instead of a trip to “the movies," on Saturday, it 
is now quite the thing to take a woodland ramble. 

The game between our team and the Betigals on 
Wednesday afternoon was the closest of the season, 
the score being 7 to 6. We regret to say that we 
had the 6. 

Ruth Ramshaw and Lillian Learning have finished 
their summer dresses. They are exceedingly pretty 
and the girls are now anxious to have their pictures 
taken in them. 

Our appropriation for the coming year will not 
permit of our making any addition to the laundry. 
It will be very difficult for us to get along with our 
present space there. 

Lorraine Pease had a visit from his brother on 
Monday and got all the news from home. Among 
other things he learned that his father was about 
starting for California. 

The gardening class is doing finely. It has beds 
of all the ordinary vegetables planted and they are 
growing well. Miss Wood, as heretofore, has gen- 
eral charge of the work. 

We have not yet received any of the finished pic- 
tures taken by Mr. Thompson, but if they are as 
good as the college samples shown, we shall be 
more than pleased with them. 

Mrs. Iris Prouty O’Leary who is in charge of the 
vocational work of the girls in the public schools 
of the state, spent two days with us early in the 
month, going thoroughly over our trade work with 
us. 

The party of girls, composed of Ruth Ramshaw, 
Lilian Learning, Josie Kulikowski, Edith Tussev, 
Mary Murphy and Esther Woelper that went up 
Sanhicon Creek on the 17th, found the first violets 
of the season. 

Arthur Long thinks that the linotype is the most 
wonderful machine in the world. He says that 
sometimes, it seems to him to have a mind likes a 
man. One of Arthur’s shop-mates think that won- 
derful as it is, he has a valuable improvement on 
it. Well ! we shall see. 

It does not do to grant pupils special privileges. 
Two boys in a school for the deaf not a thousand 
miles from Trenton got permission to take a twenty 
mile run on their bicycles a short time ago. They 
travelled sixty miles, cut the reading-hour out. played 
hookey from school, and raised old ned when they 
went to bed. The principal says “never again.” 

Mr. Sharp gave the lecture on Saturday evening. 
Mr. Newcomb, as usual, furnished the moving pic- 
tures. which consisted of views of the air-ship in war, 
Harriet Quimby’s Flight across the English Chan- 
nel, the Ely Fligt, the Bullet-proof Bi-plane, M. 
Bourhis leaving a Monoplane and coming to earth 
in a Parachute, the Auto-wagon in War, the Squad- 
ron of Vice-Admiral De Marches, Cruisers, Bat- 
tleships. Torpedo-boat Destroyers, and Submarines; 
Battle-formation ; Launching torpedoes ; Using the 
Search-light; Farming in Tunis; Clearing the Land 
and Plowing: the Harvest; the Live-stock; the 
Watering-trough ; the Flock ; a good Mother ; How 
Plants are bom, live and die ; The growth of the 
Wheat-stalk; the Hyacinth; How Nature falls 
asleep; the D"ath of flowers and Plants; Raising 
Barleeey in Japan; Harvesting; Threshing, Fan- 
ning; Grinding, and Selig News Pictorial No. 87. 
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THE N. A. D. CONVENTION 

Berkeley, Cal., April 12. 1915. 

Dear Mr. Editor:— Will you kindly publish the 
following in regard to the coming convention 
of the National Association of the Deaf at San 
Francisco: 

1. The convention will begin July 19th and 
come to a close July 24th. 

2. The Hotel Dale in the heart of San Francisco 

will be the official headquarters. The manage- 
ment will reserve 25 rooms (court) with detached 
bath at $2.00 for two persons; 25 rooms (outside) 
with detached bath at $3.00 and $4.00 for two 
persons. Room with bath $3.00 and $4,00. 25% 

must accompany reservations sixty days in ad- 
vance. Send all money and accomodation letters 
to Mr. Monroe Jacobs, 3116 Harper Street, Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

3. The Program Committee, consisting of Mr. 
E. A. Hodgson, Rev. Philip Hasenstab and Mr. 
J. W. Howson, has arranged an elaborate and 
carefully planned program that will cover every 
phase of the educational, material and social 
welfare of the deaf of the United States and other 
countries. There will be papers and discussions on 
these questions. The meetings will be held on 
the Fair grounds in San Francisco, in the new 
million dollar San Francisco Municipal Auditorium 
and the Hcarst Open Air Theatre at Berkeley. 

4. A Banquet and ball will be given under the 
leadership of Mr. Theophilus d’Estrella. It will 
either be in one of San Francisco’s first class 
hotels or at an Italian cafe, and the cost per 
plate will be either $2 or $3. 

5. Outings will be arranged by the Local com- 
mittee. 

6. The route chosen by the N. A. D. is via the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific to Sacramento, 
thence to San Francisco. 

7. This will be the World’s largest gathering 
of the Deaf. 

DON’T MISS IT! 

Very respectfuly, 

The 19x5 Local Publicity Committee. 


WATCHING ACTORS IN THE “MOVIES” 

Dear Sir: — I read with interest the letter of 
Miles Sw’eeney a couple of weeks ago. in which 
he told about the pleasure deaf-mutes were get- 
ting from the “movies.” Let me add the follow- 
ing humorous lines, picked up in an exchange, on 
the same subject, and which 1 am sure every deaf 
person will enjoy: 

William Johnson, deaf and dumb 
Always likes to go to some 
Movie several times a week: 

He can see the actors speak; 

He knows hotv to read the lips; 

He gets all the verbal quips. 

Reading histrionic jaws 
By the scientific laws, 

He is on to all the scenes, 

He knows what the hero means 
When he mops his weary brow; 

He can always tell you “How.” 

Once I asked him what they said 
When the maiden laid her head 
On the hero’s manly breast. 

And to hers his lips were pressed; 

Billy answered right up quick 
On his hands, “It makes me sick. 

“They don’t think about their art, 

Even in that croosheel part; 

That there hero said, ‘I’m broke, 

Lend me five.’ The lady spoke, 

‘Ere you try a touch with me 
Disinter that other V!’ ” 

EARNEST GUY, in Times-Advertiser. 


CHAPLIN A DUMMY 

A quite novel souvenir that is gaining unlimited 
attention at the local movie houses, where it is daily 
being displayed, is the pasteboard dummy figure 
representing the successful C. Chaplin. It shows 
Chaplin in a very funny character pose. 


SILVER WEDDING 

Mr. and Mrs. John F. Weckel, of Canton, Ohio, 
celebrated their silver wedding on the 27th of last 
March. 

There were thirty guests. Following is the list 
of presents : 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Weckel, silver cold fork; 
Mr. and Mrs. William Bailer, of Dayton, Ohio, six 
silver tea spoons; Mrs. Louisa Weckel, of Dayton, 
Ohio, silver sugar spoon ; Mr. and Mrs. Charles 




MR. JOHN WECKEL 



MRS. JOHN WECKEL 


Weckel, of Cincinnati, one dozen tea spoons; Mr. 
and Mrs. S. Rothwiler, of Kansas, six silver tea 
spoons; Mr. and Mrs. George Wurster, of Irnhaua, 
silver gravy spoon; Mr. and Mrs. Granville Steward, 
of Canton, silver tray ; Mr. and Mrs. Brockmeir, of 
Cincinnati, silver tray; Mr. and Mrs. Edwin and 
Miss Clara Weckel, large fern: Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Monimon, silver cream ladle; Mr. and Mrs. Perry 
Murray, silver pickle fork ; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Crowley, and son, silver cold meat fork ; Miss Ada 
Hunt, of Canton, a pretty silver wedding card; Mr. 
Robert Drake, silver butter knife and sugar; Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Durian, cutglass bon-bon tray; Howard 
Durian, cutglass sugar bowl ; Mr. George Kiminch, 
cutglass cream pitcher; Mr. William Tomney, cut- 
glass mustard jar; Miss Rosa Affotler, hand painted 
dish. 

Games were played, after which a dainty lunch was 
served by the hostess. 

Mr. and Mrs. Weckel have a son, Edwin, who is a 
clerk in the Post Office, and a daughter, Clara, who is 
a public school teacher. 

Mr. John Weckel moved from Newport, Kentucky, 
to Canton, with The Deuber Watch factory- He is 
a good polisher. 


JENKINS MEMORIAL FUND 

COMMITTEE 

George S. Porter, Chairman. 


John Black Charles Cascella 

W. Atkinson Mrs. M. Glynn 

Bulletin No. 5 

*Mr. John P. Walker $5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Porter 2.00 

Mr. A. L. Pach 2.00 

♦Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Stephenson 2.00 

Mr. E. A. Hodgson 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Moses Heyman 1.00 

*Mr. B. H. Sharp 1.00 

*Miss Mary R. Wood 1.00 

Mr. George Morris 1.00 

*Miss Bertha Bilbee 1.00 

Mr. Walter Throckmorton 1.00 

Mr. W. W. Beadell 1.00 

Albert C. Titus 50 

Mr. Charles Jones SO 

*Miss Elizabeth Hall 25 

■♦Pledges. 

Total to date $20.25. 


It is hoped that the Committee will make personal 
appeals to as many of the deaf as possible. Send 
reports of all collections monthly to the Silent Work- 
er, Trenton, N. J., which will be added to the Bulle- 
tins that follow. 

GEO. S. PORTER, 

Local Custodian.. 


ON A DEAF AND DUMB ARTIST.* 

And hath thy blameless life become 
A prey to the devouring tomb? 

A more mute silence hast thou known, 

A deafness deeper than thine own. 

While Time was? and no friendly Muse, 

That marked thy life, and knows thy dues. 
Repair with quickening verse the breach, 

And write thee into life and speech? 

The Power that made the Tongue, restrain’d 
The lips from his, and speeches feign’d 
Who made the Hearing, without wrong 
Did rescue thine from Siren’s song. 

He let thee see the ways of men, 

Which thou with pencil, not with pen, 
Careful Beholder, down didst note, 

And all their motely actions quote, 

Thyself unstained the while. From look 
Or gesture reading, more than book, 

In letter’d pride thou took’st no part, 
Contented with the Silent Art, 

Thyself as silent. Might I be 
As speechless, deaf, and good, as He! 

— Charles Lamb, in British Deaf Times. 

*Benjamin Ferrero; died 1732. 


CINMA PLAY FOR THE DEAF. 

Dr. Hotchkiss and Professor Drake, of Gallaudet 
College, have written a play presenting as true to life 
as possible the scenes connected with the establish- 
ment of the first School for the Deaf, and deaf-mutes 
have acted it, portraying Dr, Gallaudet, Sicard, Clerc, 
Alice Cogswell, etc., before a moving-picure camera, 
the N. A. D. have appropriated $350 for that purpose. 
The N. A. D. already has several excellent sign- 
films, with more in prospect. Twelve State Schools 
possess expensive cinematograph machines for dis- 
playing these and other films before the pupils, 
viz. — : Washington, California, Montana, Utah, Colo- 
rado. Texas, Oklahoma, Minnesota, Iowa, Mississip- 
pi, South Carolina, and New York. 

A deaf man of Los Angeles, California, has invent- 
ed a moving-picture camera designed on original 
principles, and is training a class of the deaf in acting, 
his aim being to produce films not only superior in 
clearness but in quality. Mr. Fritz is optimistic over 
the outlook, as the scenery there is ideal for film- 
making — over a dozen different companies having 
large photoplay studios in and around Los Angeles- 
—Ex. 


Evil is wrought by want of thought, 

As well as want of heart. — Hood. 
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EXCHANGES A deaf-mute dairyman 



Mr. John H. May of Imperial, California, at the left with His Herd of Dairy Cows. 


If people would but provide for eternity with 
the same solicitude and real care as they do for 
this life, they could not fail of heaven. — Tillotson. 

It may interest you to know that out of six hun- 
dred twenty-eight students who have entered Gallau- 
det College since 1890 five hundred twenty-one were 
taught and prepared by deaf teachers, the remaining 
by hearing ones . — Florida School Herald. 

Owing to the increase in the number of our pupils, 
it was necessary to form a new class last month, and 
Miss Gladys Cole, a recent graduate of the State 
Normal, has been taken on as teacher for the rest 
of the term. 

A deaf person died in St. Louis recently. His 
estate was valued at $68,000, the bulk of which was 
stock in a wholesale drug company founded by his 
father fifty years ago. Very few deaf persons are 
so fortunately favored . — The West Virginia Tablet. 

Bill to exempt the deaf from taxation was recently 
introducted in the Connecticut legislature. The deaf 
vigorously protested against it and killed it in com- 
mittee. They asked for nothing but an education 
and a trade, and made it known that they desired to 
be treated like any citizen after finishing school. 

Miss Yvonne Pitrois, of Bordeaux, France, in re- 
sponse to whose appeal for help for deaf war suffer- 
ers, several hundred dollars was collected, has writ- 
ten an open letter to the deaf of America and their 
friends thanking them for their generous contribu- 
tions. She gives a detailed account of some of the 
uses to which the money was put, and it certainly 
appearrs to have been well spent. 

The deaf have come into possession of another 
church and mission house of their own. This time 
it is the Chicago mission of the deaf. They secured 
a vacant Lutheran church for $7,500. It originally 
cost $13,000. Its membership was not large enough 
to suport it, hence the cheap sale. The deaf congre- 
gation had raised about $5,000 in seven years with 
this object in view, and hopes to raise enough to pay 
the balance within a reasonable time. 

Frank R. Gray, one of our most distinguished 
graduates, is still occupied as a lensmaker in Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. He is now at work on a six-foot 
astronomical mirror for the Canadian government. 
Mr. Gray has recently had a tussle with grip. It is 
hoped that he will be present at the reunion in June. 
Mr. Gray graduated here in 1878 and has long been 
recongnized as one of the leaders of thought among 
the deaf America . — Illinois Advance. 

We can claim that Fleix Lupien is considered the 
best checker-player among the deaf in the United 
States because many hearing men, who come to this 
city from all parts of this state and neighboring 
states on business or for pleasure, tried their luck 
playing checkers with him, but they got defeated. 
Mr. Lupien knows the game thoroughly. He is a 
barber by occupation. He has a wife and two bright 
children living on Caldwell street .' — Illinois Advance. 

Religious work among deaf-mutes was established 
in 1846 by Dr. Gallaudet, who started a small Bible 
class for them in a room in the University of New 
^ork. The Churchman, an Episcopal weekly, says 
that at the present time there are thirteen ordained 
clergymen, twelve of whom are themselves deaf, 
ministering to the spiritual needs of 35,000 deaf-mutes 
m the United States of whom there are fully 20,000 
m the southern section. The salaries of the mission- 
aries to the deaf range from $1,000 to 16,000 annually, 
and a very few of them have their expenses, in ad- 
dition, provided. — Exchange. 


Our old mother nature has pleasant and cheery 
tones enough for us when she tomes in her dress 
of blue and gold over the eastern hill-tops ; but when 
she follows us upstairs to our beds in her suit of 
black velvet and diamonds, every creak of her san- 
dals and every whisper of her lips is full of mystery 
and fear. — Holmes. 

Dr. Currier’s school, Fanwood, New York City, 
has a band and a military organization. In Decem- 
ber, the cadets from that school carried off a hand- 
some prize in competitive drills with a dozen hear- 
ing organizations. Their grade was perfect — 100 per 
cent . — Silent Hoosier. 

Every evil to which we do not succumb is a 
benefactor. As the Sandwich Islander believes that 
the strength and valor of the enemy he kills passes 
into himself, so we gain the strength of the temp- 
tation we resist . — Emerson 


GOOD WORK ON THE MAT 

In the National Guard Wrestling Tournament 
Gallaudet entered four men, all of whom qualified 
for the finals. In the finals, three of the Buff and 
Blue’s entries won first-place gold medals in their 
respective classes, these being Gilbert i8-i20ft>s., 
Mclnturff 17-158 lbs., and Davis 17-heavy weight 
class. This was a splendid showing, and had Gallau- 
det won in one more class, she would have carried off 
the Team Thropy. — N. Y. Journal. 


HOW PRINTING INKS ARE MADE 

Printing inks are mainly composed of pigments 
and varnish ground together in proper relation to 
one another to suit the different grades of work for 
which they are intended. Pigments furnish the color 
and the varnish the “binder,” which holds the color 
to the paper. Pigments are minerals, vegetable, and 
animal. Many of the pigments used in the making 
of printing ink are from artifical mineral sources 
derived through chemical action, and include such 
colors as vermillion, artifical ultramarine blue, Chin- 
ese white, pure scarlet and emerald green. Almost 
any pigment can be closely duplicated by artificial 
means. 

The varnishes used are mainly dinseed and rosin- 
oil, the former being used in the better grades of ink 
on account of the property it possesses for absorbing 
oxygen. When spread out into a thin film, it forms 
a smooth hard coating which after drying a few 
hours, does not rub off. The rosin varnish does not 
dry' so rapidly. It is used in the cheaper inks, and 
is intended for softer paper that easily absorbs the 
ink. 


Every' ink manufacturer has certain secret form- 
ulas of his own, and it is only by long experience 
that he knows when and how to add to the pig- 
ment and varnish certain materials, as tallow, soap, 
castor-oil, and beeswax, which assist the ink in 
overcoming certain difficulties. — American Printer. 


BOY OF FOUR YEARS A FIRE HERO 

Chicago, March 29. — Four-year-old David Rey- 
nolds proved a hero early today when he roused six 
families from their beds and saved them from possi- 
ble injury and perhaps death when fire attacked a 
3-story, 6-family apartment house in East Sixty- 
fifth street. 

Little David lived with his parents, both of whom 
are deaf-mutes, on the first floor. When he smelled 
smoke about 3 o’clock he got up and dressed. Then 
he wakened his mother and father. While they were 
removing portable valuables David ran around to the 
back stairways and in turn awakened the families 
in each of the other five apartments. The fire started 
in a storegoom in the basement. By the time the 
last occupant was out the building was ablaze 
throughout . — Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 


O Lord, how manifold are Thy works ! in wisdom 
hast Thou made them all : the earth is full of Thy 
riches . — Psalm 104:24. 


Envy is a passion so full of cowardice and shame, 
that nobody ever had the confidence to own it. — 
Rochester. 


L'ENVOI. 

With hat a-tilt 

“Marne” flirts with “Bill” 

In parks — the "jilt” 

And “Jack and Jill” 

Go up the hill 

(To mountains high — 

Where cool winds thrill) — 

Why that’s — July ! 

“O.” 


GEO. C. TILLYOU’S 

New Steeplechase Park 

Monument to Innocent 
Pleasure 

Coney Island, N. Y., Atlantic City, N. J., 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
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The Deaf Do Not Beg 

Vancouver, Wash., March 4. — "The deaf do not 
beg.” 

That is the “truism" announced by the National 
Association of the Deaf, with headquarters a Van- 
couver, Washington. 

"The deaf do not beg," because their own organi- 
zations care for them. Besides, each State spends 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annually in trans- 
forming the deaf, the dumb and the blind into useful 
citizens and in teaching them a trace. 

But thousands of impostors, who pretend to be deaf 
and play on human sympathy, do beg. Even more 
dangerous are the cunning thieves who deceive of- 
ficers of the law by assuming to be deaf or dumb 
or both. 

Upon all such impostors the National Association 
of the Deaf is waging war. It has a well-organized 
“impostor bureau,” which is fighting the “fake deaf 
men.” In each State chairmen have been appointed, 
and the 85,000 deaf citizens of America are clamor- 
ing for legislative enactment making it unlawful for 
any person to falsely represent himself or herself 
as blind, deaf, dumb, crippled or otherwise physically 
defective, and providing a penalty. 

Fake So Well, Exposure Fails. 

The impostor bureau is flooding the country w r ith 
some forceful literature. Here is some of it : 

“Each winter sees a number of able-bodied mendi- 
cants, too lazy to earn an honest living, who solicit 
alms by masquerading as ‘deaf and dumb.’ The 
strange part of it is that they do not only completely 
hoodwink the general public, unaware of the truism 
that ‘the deaf never beg,’ but frequently secure the 
support of public opinion when suddenly confronted 
and unmasked by a genuine deaf person. 

“‘Arnold Kiene, a wealthy deaf dealer in bank sup- 
plies, tried to secure the arrset of a ‘deaf beggar on 
the street cars of Los Angeles the other day. Sym- 
pathetic passengers almost mobbed the real deaf man. 
The other is still panhandling — somewhere. 

“Edward Hart, president of the Silent Athletic 
Club, of Chicago, ran across an imposter begging on 
the street. The deaf athlete is a big man physically, 
and persuaded the fakir to visit the nearest police 
station. After hearing the charge the sergeant set 
him free, meanwhile detaining Hart for an hour to 
give the imposter time to make good his escape — and 
work some other locality. 

“That's just what such mendicants desire — to work 
one town and then pass on to work the next. We 
dump our imposters on surrounding communities 
and they dump theirs back on us. 

“This begging by fakers fosters the erroneous im- 
pression the deaf are all alike — a class of dependents ; 
hence when one in search of work applies to an em- 
ployer unfamilar with the capacities of the deaf, he 
is generally discriminated against. In these hard 
times this works a decided and uncalled for hard- 
ship against a deserving class.” 

How to Unmask Them. 

The chief of the Impostor Bureau tells how to un- 
mask those shamming deafness : 

“The general public is warned the wisest thing to 
do when accosted by a ‘deaf’ beggar is to detain him 
while some one stealthily summons an officer — but 
not so loud the faker can hear. The officials can 
then call a real deaf person to examine the suspect 
.and determine if he is faking — as he invariably is.” 

, The bureau tells how some crafty itimpostors were 
exposed : 

“You are deaf and dumb?” was asked sympatheti- 
cally. The prisoner nodded. 

“Too bad, poor man ; how long have you been in 
this condition?” 

“About two years,” answered the impostor with- 
out thinking. 

“Sixty-days!” said the judge. 

“There’s a bug on your collar,” suddenly shouted a 
patrolman. Lewis turned his head quickly, as though 
to look for himself, but evidently realized that the 
remark was a ruse and did not speak. He was ac- 


cordingly held on suspicion, and on being confronted 
by a real deaf man finally admitted the imposture. 

"I sentence you to $50, costs and 30 days. If you 
will speak one word 1 will throw off the $50 from the 
sentence,” said the Judge. The man's face grew red 
and his lips moved as though he were about to speak. 
Then his jaws snapped shut and he shook his head. 
He was sent to Warrenville Farm. 

“Oh 1 here comes ‘Biff’ Burns, the former prize 
fighter,” as a burly sergeant entered. 

“He’s a ‘dummy,’ is he?” bellowed Bums furiously. 
“Watch me soak him on the nose!” 

“Oh, no, you don’t 1” whined the prisoner, backing 
hastily away, his eyes protruding with fright. 

A woman suspect who defied the ordinary means 
of detection was sentenced to four days in the work- 
house, and privy orders were issued for the guard 
to let the Judge know' if she recovered her speech 
and hearing. Which she did next day. His Honor 
promptly imposed two months additional for the im- 
position. 

The detectives engaged him in a pencil-and paper 
conversation, and then played a little game on him. 

“Don’t hit him, Jim !” Inspector Quilty exclaimed 
suddenly. Campbell wheeled before he thought what 
he was doing, and then grinned when he realized he 
was caught . — Philadelphia Record. 



“TREE DOCTOR” 

At Work on Grounds — Alabama School 


GLAD HE SUBSCRIBED 

I am real glad I subscribed for the Silent Worker. 
It is worth S1.00 per year and more too. I am pre- 
serving every volume of the paper and will have a 
bound volume for future reference. 1 believe the 
Worker is the best and brightest paper for the deaf 
to be found in this country. John H. May. 

Imperial, Cal. 


WORTH READING 

Your paper is worth reading. 1 can not afford to 
miss even a copy. Very truly yours, 

Roanoke, Va^, Robert P. Smoak. 


WISHES TO EXPRESS HIS OPINION. 

I think it is the only paper in the continent gather- 
ing news from all parts of the world and which un- 
earth the abilities of the deaf along educational and 
industrial lines. H. C. SiEC.lEk. 

Montreal. Canada. 


Personal and General 

Mr. Goelitz, of Trenton, was hit by a trollev 
car while crossing the tracks recently. He was 
slightly injured, being able to resume his work at 
the Lock works. 


Hartley Davis, of Hancock’s Bridge, N J., had the. 
misfortune to have several of his teeth knocked out 
by a mule’s kick recently, lie was about to harness a 
team of young mules when the accident occui red. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Clark, of Scranton, Pa., are 
mourning the loss of their little baby boy, Hiram, 
8 months old. They have the sympathy of all the 
deaf people in Scranton. Mr. Clark graduated from 
Gallaudet College in ’06. He teaches a Bible Class 
in St. Luke Episcopal Church every Sunday and is 
leader in all social affairs of the deaf. 


Mr. W. A. Cochrane, teacher in the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf, is one of the oldest members in 
the profession in point of service, having begun his 
career in 1867. As far as can be recalled at this mo- 
ment only two men now in harness, — Mr. Willis Hub- 
bard, of Michigan, and Mr. George T. Schoolfield, of 
Kentucky, — have served longer. He was a soldier 
in the Civil war. He was a member of the Wiscon- 
sin legislature as representative. He was mayor of 
Delavan, Wis. He was for ten years president of 
the Delavan Lake Assembly. He was a member of 
the Board of Education in Delavan. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Stengele’s son, Frank D., of 
Plainfield, N. J., has secured a position in Trenton, 
as Inspector at the Mercer Automobile Company’s 
shops. Another son, Henry E., the oldest, is to take 
examination for Paymaster as soon as the fleet arrive 
in New York. Surely, the Stengeles have sons to 
be proud of. By the way, Mr. Stengele, the father, 
is an expert shoemaker, being at one time assistant 
foreman in a large factory in Wisconsin. While 
at the Fanwood School over thirty-five years ago, 
he was a member of the once famous Hudson base- 
ball team that vanquished all opposing teams ex- 
cept one — the Jaspers. 


The absence of the usual Newark letter in this 
issue is due to the illness of Mr. Joseph Aldon. He 
is recuperating at this writing and has promised a 
good newsy letter for the June number. 


The usual monthly Service for the Deaf of Tren- 
ton was held on Sunday April 25th, by Rev. C. O. 
Dantzer. The little chapel of Trinity Church was 
comfortably filled, the attendance being larger than 
usual. The subject of the sermon was “Spring” and 
proved very interesting. At the conclusion Rev. 
Dantzer announced that licence had been granted by 
the Bishop which allows any of the Lay Readers of 
All Souls’ to conduct services for the Deaf in New 
Jersey. Rev. Dantzer has been conducting monthly 
services in Trenton for a number of years, to the 
complete satisfaction of the deaf of the city, but 
his pastorial work in Philadelphia has increased to 
such an extent that he feels he should confine 
himself more to All Souls’. 

He said that in future when he found it inipo? 
sible to keep his Trenton engagements he would 
send one of the Lay Readers, and mentioned one in 
particular, that of Mr. James S. Reider, who ha- 
had over thirty years’ experience in church work 
Mr. Reider is a very clear and convincing sigr 
maker and cannot fail to interest the silent worship 
pers. It is very likely Mr. Reider will make h" 
first appearance in Trenton in May. 

Treasurer William Bennison announced he had 
$15.00 on hand. 

Pastor Dantzer suggested $10 of this sum be turn 
ed over to the Rector of Trinity Church to use a 
he pleased, which was done, all agreeing that it wa 
showing only a slight appreciation for the free ut 
of the chapel. 
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From Pan-Pacific Press 
Association 


(Copyrigted) 

The Japanese have set a pace in regard to the 
matter of entertainment which will be hard for the 
other countries to follow. During Vice President 
Marshall’s stay they were most lavish in their atten- 
tions and tl.e dinner given to him the night before 
he left was one of the greatest events which has 
taken place since the opening of the exposition. The 
Japanese government has given to the city of San 
Francisco the grounds and buildings on which their 
palaces are locate|d and they have signified their in- 
tention of doing more than this before the closing of 
the fair. The Japanese have a really remarkable 
exhibit in all of the palaces and these show that 
the Nipponese government has taken much care and 
spent much thought in getting their exhibits in shape. 

The exposition authorities have been busy during 
the past week calling down a few hotels which started 
to overcharge but a word was sufficient. “The ex- 
position has an official hotel bureau that is for the 
benefit of the people of the United States,” declared 
George Hough Perry, director of exploiation yester- 
day. “The visitor has but to write to this bureau 
and he will be given information free of cost as re- 
gards to what the city has to offer in the matter of 
hotels. The rates are not half as high as they 
were in Chicago or St. Louis and no more so now 
than they are in any other city at' the present time. 

Of course if a man wants a suite with a private 
hath and three or four servants he will have to pay 
for it as he will anywhere else. The exposition offi- 
cials are determined that no overcharge shall be 
made. 

Now that the majority of the state buildings have 
been dedicated the representatives from the different 
states are getting things in shape for their state days 
and while these will not take place for sometime, 
they are already planning. It is really surprising how 
many people have registered at the state buildings 
and it looks as if people from all over the country 
were coming to the fair. 

The most notable event in April at the Exposition 
was the dedication of the Press Club Building on 
April 3 and the program which was arranged by 
the newspaper men contained many novel features 
and there was a record breaking attendance on that 
day. President Woodrow Wilson sat at a type- 
writer at Washington and the words written by him 
were reproduced on a “talki -g sign” so that the 
message was read by the thousands who wit- 
nessed the dedication of the building. In addition to 
this there was another unusual feature, secured 
through the courtesy of Mr. H. P. O'Reilly, who has 
the telegraphone on exhibit in the Palace of Liberal 
Arts. The telegraphone is a device which is attach- 
ed to an ordinary telephone and records all messages 
.on a thin wire and when the wire is rewound on the 
spools of the machine, gives to the hearer an exact 
reproduction of the human voice. The tone, inflec- 
tion and modulation being exactly reproduced with- 
out any of the scratchy sound so common in many 
other recording devices. With this instrument, the 
man who owns a telephone may leave his home and 
upon his return find recorded for him all messages 
received during his absence. 

The Press Club se'ected this exhibit on account 
of it showing the wonderful progress that has been 
made in the field of invention. For the first time in 
the history of the dedication o? any building, the 
United States Government sent a squardon of 
cavalry as a guard of honor; the telephone company 
threw open its long distance wire across the con- 
tinent so that President Wilson, former presidents 
Taft and Roosevelt and other distinguished citizens 
could talk to the assembled thousands at the Exposi- 


tion Grounds. A mounted band in addition to the 
Exposition Bands furnished music, while a coffin 
contained the remains of Dull Care, which was 
buried with appropriate ceremonies and its final rest- 
ing place marked with a beautifully carved shaft. 
Governor Hirman Johnson, Mayor James Rolph, Jr., 
President C. C. Moore, Hon. George Hough Perry, 
Director of Exposition and other notable officials 
were the guests of honor and delivered the address. 

Over five thousands editors and an army of report - 
ers were present at the ceremonies. Much credit is 
due to Messrs. Waldentar de Bille Clyde Westovet 
and H. H. Dempsey, who arranged the details of the 
affair. 


OFFICIAL CALL FOR THE 1915 SPECIAL 
CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

In accordance with vote taken at the Tenth 
Convention of this association in Cleveland, Ohio, 
August, 1913, that a Special Meeting be held in 
San Francisco in 1913, and in compliance with 
decision as to date made by the Executive Com- 
mittee May 9, 1914, call is hereby issued for this 
Special Convention of the National Association 
of the Deaf to meet in the City of San Francisco, 
State of California, from July 19 to 24, 1915, Mon- 
day to Saturday, inclusive. 

Signed this seventh day of April, 1915, in this 
City of Duluth. State of Minnesota. 

A. L. Roberts, J. Cooke Howard. 

Secretary. President. 

Schedule of Special Train, N. A. D., West of 
Omaha 

The following tentative schedule of the special 
train of the National Association of the Deaf 
that will be chartered for the trip to San Francis- 
co, has been arranged. Some slight changes in 
running time may be made west of Omaha, and 
the final schedule will be published in due time: 
Leave Omaha, 4:20 P.M., Mon. July 12, U.P.R.R. 
Arrive Denver, 7:30 A.M., Tues. July, 13. U.P.R.R. 

Stop-over i l /i hrs. Breakfast. 

Leave Denver, 9:00 A.M., Tues. July 13, D&R.G. 
Arrive Colorado Springs, 11:30 A.M., Tuesday, 
July 13, D. & R. G. 

Stop-over 14J4 hours. Visit to Garden of the 
Gods, Pike’s Peak, Mount Manitou, etc. Dinner 
and supper at Colorado Springs. 

Leave Colorado Springs, 2:00 A. M., Wednesday', 
July 14, D. & R. G. 

Arrive Canon City, 7:00 A M.. Wed. July 14, 
D. & R. G. 

Breakfast. Motor car ride through Royal Gorge 
arranged by Canon City Chamber of 
Commerce. Dinner. 

Leave Canon City, 1 :oo P. M., Wednesday, July 14, 
D. & R. G. 

Supper and Breakfast on train. 

Arrive Salt Lake City, 10:00 A. M., Tlirus. July if, 
D. & R. G. 

Stop-over 24 hours. Dip in Salt Lake, visit to 
Mormon Temple, and other places of interest. 
Leave Salt Lake City, 10:00 A. M., Friday, July 16, 
D. & R. G. 

Arrive Ogden, 11:00 A.M.. Fri.. July 16, D. & R. G. 
Stop-over 2 hours. Dinner. Motor car ride to 
State School for the Deaf, time permitting. 
Leave Ogden, 1:00 P.M., Fri., J- ly 16. S. P. R. R. 
Arrive Reno, 3:30 A. M„ Sat., July 17, S. P. R. R. 

Take on a delegate or two at this place. 
Leave Reno. 3:30 A.M., Sat.. July 17, S. P. R. R. 
Arrive Sacramento, 10:30 A.M.. Sat.. July 17, S. P. 

R. R. 

Stop-over 4 hours. Members of California As- 
sociation of the Deaf, in session here, will enter- 
tain eastern delegates. Extra cars added here to 
carry California members to Frisco. 

Leave Sacramento. 2:30 P.M., Saturday. July 17, 

S. P. R. R. 

Arrive San Francisco. 6:00 P.M., Saturday, July 17. 
S. P. P. R. R. 

All Special cars or trains east of Omaha will b? 
arranged for by Mr. Hodgson, these speed's to 


run from Chicago to Omaha over the Chicago & 
North Western Line, to connect with Omaha spe- 
cial. Schedule of Chicago special to Omaha 
will be announced later. 

A folder descriptive of the trip, with all neces- 
sary information as to rates for tickets and sleep- 
ing car berths, official headquarters and hotels at 
San Francisco, etc., will shortly be issued by the 
railroads interested, and a copy will be mailed 
each member of the association. The Transporta- 
tion Committee in charge of the trip is composed 
of 

E. A. Hodgson, Station M. New York City: 

L. C. Williams, 415 Lick Bldg.. San Francisco; 

A. L. Roberts, Olathe. Kansas; 
and all inquiries relative to this trip should be ad- 
dressed to the nearest member of the committee. 
It is hoped that those who contemplate making 
the trip will communicate with the committee, so 
that adequate accomodations on the special may 
be provided for all. 


W. A. BRADY ATTRACTIONS 

Mr. Brady has been obliged to decline a proposi- 
tion to send “Sinners” to San Francisco for an early 
run during the Panama Pacific Exposition for the 
reason that the demand for the play in New York 
seems certain to extend throughout the Summer 
period. The Owen Davis drama of contrast between 
city and country life is beginning its fourth month 
at the Playhouse, and from the doors of this edifice 
many are still turned away unable to secure admix 
sion. 


“The White Feather,” at the Comedy Theatre, 
appears to have solved the rather ticklish problem 
involved in the construction of a play having the 
European War as its background, without giving 
offense to any of the combatants. To be sure, the 
war has but a minor interest in the story of this play, 
which concerns itself principally with two young 
persons whose love current is turned aside by the 
seeming reluctance of the man to enlist at the moment 
of his country’s need. A remarkably gifted company 
is engaged in the illustration of “The White Feather,” 
including Leslie Faber, Alan Mudie, Aric Maxon, 
Elaine Inescort, Cynthia Brooke, Jessie Glendenning, 
Mabel Reid and others. 


Julia Dean’s convincing portrayal of the principal 
feminine role in “The Law of the Laud” is viewed 
with sympathetic interest by large assemblages in the 
Forty-eighth Street Theatre, where one of the sea- 
son’s longest runs is in progress. This drama is 
notable not alone for the high tension of its “emo- 
tional” scenes but also for the complete and unfailing 
relief produced by its numerous episodes of a mirth- 
ful character. The adjustment is made with S"ch 
nicety that the spectators carry with them from the 
theatre a sense of evenly maintained enjoyment in 
which the sufferings of the heroine are not too deeply 
emphasi7.ed. Miss Dean's most highly skilled associ- 
ates in the excellent cast are George Fawcett. Milton 
Sills and Harry Lillford, upon whom the principal 
burdens of the play rest with lightness. 


De Wolf Hopper and the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Opera Company will continue for a second week in 
“The Yeomen of the Guard” at William A. Biady's 
Forty - eighth Street Theatre. The production has 
been received with manifest approval on the part of 
large audiences. Following this piece there will be a 
double bill consisting of "Trial By Jury” and “The 
Sorcerer," for which Digby Bell has been engaged 
as Mr. Hopper’s chief male assissant, playing die 
role he originated in this country'. These two oper- 
ettas will be continued for a week, and at the end of 
that time “The Mikado" will be presented for a 

similar period. 

There are five printing plants on the Pacific Coast 
owned by deaf men — Clarence Doane and Norman 
Lewis, both of Los Angeles; Monroe Jacobs, of San 
Francisco; Lewis Christenson and W. S. Root, both 
of Seattle.— Ex. 
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DOUGLAS 

The True Story of a Faithful Dog Who Was Ears for His Master and Mistress, 

Who Were Both Totally Deaf 

By Hypatia Boyd Reed, in American Magazine 


“IAN a dog be trained to be “ears” for 
I a deaf master and mistress? My 
aiways-to - be - remembered experience 
with tender and loyal Douglas of 

Menasha, a little yellow dog, proves 

beyond the least question that he can. 

Douglas came to me as a tiny pup, the gift of 
a friend who had known me when, as a child of 
six years, I could hear. 1 never could' understand 
just how it happened, but Douglas soon showed 
that, somehow, he realized the total deafness of 
my husband and myself. This set me thinking, 
and I made up my mind to see if Douglas could 
not be trained to perform various duties where 
the sense of hearing was required. 

The result was that, very much to my pleasure, 
Douglas became under my training a most punc- 
tual bell-dog or living door bell. Whenever the 
door bell rang or a knock was heard, Douglas 
was on hand to apprise me of the fact by taking 
hold of my dress with his teeth and leading me in 
the direction of the door. If there was a man in 
the garden, or a peddler, Douglas thus informed 
me. 

One other service which Douglas learned to do, 
and which we appreciated much, was the dog’s 
prompt awakening of my husband at a stated 
hour in the early morning when the first note of 
the alarm clock was sounded. My husband held 
a government position which required great punc- 
tuality at the office, for Uncle Sam brooks no 
delays in the mails. Who knows but that Dou- 
glas, even if he was only a dog, understood this 
fact clearly? — for he never failed to w r ake his 
master on time. 

If my husband was on the second floor and I 
desired to call him, all I had to do was to give 
Douglas a command, and up the stairs the dog 
would obediently run, soon to return with my hus- 
band. The dog also would bring down from up- 
stairs articles I would ask for, such as slippers or 
shoes, and take them up again. 

At night Douglas was a faithful w T atch-dog, and 
in the daytime peddlers and suspicious characters 
wisely kept away from our house. But, however 
brave Douglas w'as in all other respects, it seems 


strange that he should show fear at awful peals 
of thunder and lightning. At such times the dog 
would nestle close to my feet, or get under the 
table. 

One day I went down in the cellar to fill my 
arms with wood. Imagine my surprise when 
Douglas deftly seized a stick of wood in his mouth 
and followed me up-stairs! He put the wood 
down by the stove, and on the inspiration of the 
moment I commanded the dog to go down-cellar 
and get another stick of wood. In this way, 
morning after morning, Douglas brought up wood 
for the kitchen range. His reward for such daily 
service was a lump of sugar. 

In due time a dog license tax law went into 
effect in our little city on the banks of Lake Win- 
nebago. Fully realizing how valuable and dear 
Douglas had become to us, my husband at once 
paid the dog tax and also bought him a fine new 
dog collar, to whicfi the license tag was securely 
fastened. But in spite of such kindly considera- 
tion and carefulness Douglas was soon after miss- 
ing for several days, and when he finally turned 
up his collar was gone, and his body showed the 
cruel marks of inhuman treatment. Friends in- 
sisted on reporting the matter to the local police, 
and soon afterward the guilty person, under cover 
of darkness, left the dog collar with attached li- 
cense tag in a conspicuous place near the side 
door, where it was found. 

With the arrival of our first-born, a most un- 
looked-for change came over Douglas. During 
my illness he was heart-broken and refused to 
be comforted and, strangest of all, the faithful 
dog showed great fear at the sight of my little 
son. One morning from my open bedroom win- 
dow I could see Douglas on the porch, a pathetic 
picture of abject misery. 

“Douglas, oh, Douglas, what ails you, my dog- 
gie?” 

At the sound of my voice, the dog leaped up 
with joy, rushed pell-mell into the house and 
to my bedside, w’here he affectionately licked my 
hand. And then, at sight of my baby, the poor 
dog shook with fear, and went away. In a short 
time Douglas overcame this absurd fear and was 


a most faithful and loving body-guard for little 
Charlie. How the dog would lick the baby’s 
hands and feet with great tenderness and love! 
As the days went on Douglas always let me know 
whenever Baby Charlie was crying or needed me. 
While the baby slept, the dog knelt down by the 
side of the buggy and kept faithful watch. If 
the baby cried in the night-time, Douglas would 
jump on the bed and awaken jne. 

With the untimely death of Baby Charlie, Dou- 
glas showed a most human and heartrending 
grief at the loss of his little charge. The poor 
dog would lie down bedside the tiny, flower- 
laden white casket, and mourn in a most heart- 
broken way. Bethink you, gentle reader, that 
such a dog might not have had a soul? And why 
not? How then is it that Douglas could think 
and feel and sorrow with such human intelli- 
gence? 

It is hard for me to tell of the end of poor 
Douglas, and tears come into my eyes and I shud- 
der at the recollection of his cruel, unbelievable 
death. Some time after the death of our little 
son, Douglas fell into the hands of a mean man, 
who fatally wounded him with a shotgun. Dou- 
glas tried to crawl home, but his piteous and soul- 
harrowing moans and groans being heard by em- 
ployees in a near-by mill, one of them sent a bullet 
through his skull and at once ended the awful 
suffering. Such was the end of a most valuable 
and faithful dog, a friend indeed, and in need, 
who so kindly served as ears for his deaf master 
and mistress. Truly, Douglas of Menasha is en- 
titled to a place of honor among the famous dogs 
of literature. 


THE ORIGINAL MOTION PICTURES. 

Motion Pictures were in use in all of our schools 
for the deaf long before Edison’s invention appeared. 
The sign language is the real thing when it comes to 
motion pictures . — California News. 


A relief map of the city of Darien, made by the 
deaf of Japan for the Panama exposition, is one of 
the Japanese exhibits in The Transportation palace. 
— Deaf Oklahoman. 


FROM THE OLD WORLD “THE GALLAUDET BOYS” 

(Continued from page X44) 
beings and Institutes, — and perhaps, when the 
war it ended, — oh ! please God that this happy 
moment way come soon! — I shall furnish my New r 
World friends with another and fresh article on 
the Deaf of Belgium. 

YVONNE PITROIS. 

90, rue de Marseille, Bordeaux. 


GERMAN DEAF AND THE WAR 

Many of the Deaf of Germany are taking an active 
part in the war. Though non-combatants, many are 
engaged under military supervision in digging tren- 
ches and throwing up breastworks. This may be 
creditable to the deaf and dumb themselves, but is 
hardly creditable to the military authorities. War 
is a cruel business at best, and those who engage in 
it need the keenest sight and hearing to give them a 
fair chance. The action of our own military author- 
ities in refusing all who cannot pass the most rigo- 
rous physical tests is in striking contrast, and de- 
serves approbation, no matter how some of the Deaf 
and Dumb may fret and fume at the restraint on 
their military ardor. — South Australian Deaf News. 



A PLAY GIVEN AT THE ALABAMA SCHOOL FOR DEAF. 
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The Liberty Bell Bird Club 



Now is the very best time of year for their human 
friends to express some return interest in the bird 
neighbors which have been doing so much for man- 
kind. 

A feast of cracked nuts, suet, sunflower seed, fruits 
and grains spread daily at some community center 
easily accessible to all the Bird Folks, but protected 
from their enemies, would be especially appreciated 
by the feathered residents, now that food is scarce 
and hard to obtain, even by the most industrious 
workers. Some of the friendliest of the little folks 
will come to a window-sill festal board where you 
may observe their pleasure in your treat. 

Without rude intrusion or rough investigation 
to see if they are comfortable in whatever homes they 
have found, you might provide some neighborhood 
shelters where all the feathered habitants of woods 
and fields would be safe and welcome. 

And then proceed to get acquainted with the little 
folks themselves. If you care about such things 
you will find out in “Who is Who, In Bird Land,” 
that many of your unassuming little neighobrs have 
a pedigree of which any one might be proud. 

Highest in point of developement is the Sialia 
sialis, one of the earliest comers of the most exclu- 
sive of the blue-bloods. Their ancestors have never 
been accused of stealing fruits or preying upon crops 
of any kind. These Bluebirds subsist entirely upon 
a diet of wild fruits and insect enemies of man. 

You may have been a little suspicious about the 
Night Hawks who go abroad at hours when honest 
folks should be in bed. They are great sportsmen 
and such exeprt aeronauts that no winged insect is 
safe from them. They contribute greatly to the 
healthfulness of the section where they live, by dis- 
posing in a most effective and hygienic manner, 01 
several species of mosquitoes, among them, the 
anopheles, the transmitter of malaria. 

Mrs American Barn Owl is quite content with 
her homely name, satisfying her artistic nature with 
a harmonious costume of Buff, overlaid with grayish, 
spotted with white and dotted with black. She is the 
radical leader of all progressive movements among 
her sisters, refuses to make a nest and goes out at 
night unaccompanied. She maintains her indepen- 
dent economic status in the civic plan of the bird 
Republic by ridding the community of meadow-mice, 
rats, beetles, shrews, gophers and other undesirable 
settlers in the fields. 

Not anything you read or hear about these folks 
will be half so interesting or convicing as what you 
may find out for yourself by respectful observation. 
Especially, if you will look for good in both perma- 
nent and migrating neighbors. 

Even the Common Crows, the blackest of them all. 
who have had their pictures put in the Rogues Gal- 
lery more than once, are great co-operators. The'’ 
are shrewd and crafv folk, not ouwitted and interest- 
ing because of their individualistic tendencies and 
variable temperaments. It is true they do not like to 
follow plans nor pick up corn laid down for them by 
mere man. preferring to get at the root and kernel of 
the material themslevs, but all of this is not for pure 
mischief or love of stealing, of which these birds 


have been so often accused and for which they have 
been condemned to death. They go after and capt- 
ure the wireworms, cutworms, white grubs, grass- 
hoppers and other parastic hangers-on which render 
no useful service in return for the food they steal 
and destroy. 

By signing and sending in to The Liberty Bell 
Bird Club of The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., 
the following pledge you may, without cost, become 
a member of this Club which is encouraging bird 
study and protection : 

“1 desire to become a member of The Liberty Bell 
Bird Club of The Farm Journal, and 1 promise to 
study and protect all song and insectivorous birds 
and do what 1 can for the Club.’ 


Types of Children of Deaf 
Parents 


CSm 



MAJORIE STEPHENSON 
The five-year old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. C. Stephenson, of Trenton, N. J. The father 
is the distinguished President of the New Jersey 
State Association cf the Deaf. The mother, nee 
Josephine Hattersley, in her younger days was 
one of the most beautiful girls in the State. Little 
Marjorie is always ready for a good time and 
appreciates a joke as well as the best of us. 


WORLD’S DEBT TO THE UNFIT 


Cannot Do Without the Blind Miltons and the 
Deaf Beethovens. 

The wmrld owes much to the physically unfit, the 
New York Times remarks. It would be less worth 
living in to-day but for the brilliant comsumptives 
and cripples and blind and deaf men who have en- 
riched it. In our craze for efficiency and for stand- 
ardizing everything we are in danger of forgetting 
that there are other things in the world, too. 

We cannot do without consumptive Steveso ts, the 
anemic Voltaires, the blind Miltons, the deaf Ree h- 
ovens, the hunchback Alexander Popes, the clubfoot 
Byrons, the helpless Prescotts. A rule that would 
have deprived Heine of an education w : ould have been 
costly to the world. Enforced against Alexander H. 
Stephens, it would have deprived American history 
of one of its noblest figures. 


A Valentine Party 



Mrrccila Bent and Miss Carney, as “Cupid” 
and “Queen of Hta ts.” 

“Cupid Awake.” 


Saturday eve., Feb. 13th. there was a Valentine 
Party given to the members of Pleasure Club by 
Mr. and Mrs. Julius Bente and Miss Carney at their 
residence in Kenosha, Wis. The living room was 
elaborately decorated in red with cupids and hearts. 
Heart darting and a game of hearts were the feature 
of the evening. Mr. Bente acted as Humpty, and 
Mrs. Bente. as fortune teller. Miss Carney was 
dressed as the Queen of Hearts Little Marcella 



MARCELLA JULIA BENTE 
Fourteen months old, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Julia Bente, Kenosha, Wis. 

“Cupid asleep” 

Bente, dressed in Cupid’s costume, was the best at- 
traction of the evening. 

Refreshments were served at midnight, after which 
the guests departed for their homes, declaring that 
the party had been one of the most sucessful events 
of the season. 
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By Harry E. Stevens. 


AT ALL TIMES 


TRENT 


service appeals most strong- 
ly to the prospective traveler 
in the West. To those who 
contemplate attending the 
conventions of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
at Omaha, Neb., and the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf 
at San Francisco, Cal., in Au- 
gust, 1915, the appeal is still 
more emphatic. 

Omaha, Neb., lies on the 
main line of the ROCK IS- 
LAND between Chicago, 
Colorado and California, en- 
abling delegates, after attend- 
ing the meeting at Omaha, to 
pass through glorious COLO- 
RADO on the way to San 
Francisco. 

Train services and equip- 
ment unsurpassed. 


Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Opera and Drama for 
a pleasant afternoon or 
night’s entertainment 


The attractions from foremost Metropoli- 
tan Theatres 


A Problem 

A father left an estate to be divided equally 
among his children. The oldest to receive $100, 
and one-tenth of the remainder. 

The second to receive $200. and one-tenth of the 
remainder, and so on, each child to receive $100 
more than the preceding one plus one-tenth of 
what still remained. 

How many children and how much did each 
receive ? 


WORLD'S BEST VAUDEVILLE 

Directory of Theatres 

Proctor’s 5th Ave. — Broadway and 28th Street. All 
Star Vaudeville. Continuous 11 A. M. to n P. 
Two Big Concerts every Sunday. 

F. F. Proctor’s 23rd Street Theatre. 

F. F. Proctor’s 125th Street Theatre. 

F F. Proctor’s 58th Street Theatre. 

Cotinuous 11 A.M. to n P.M. Refined vaudeville 
changed Monday and Thursday. Lastest Photo 
Plays changed daily. _ T 

F. F. Proctor’s New Theatre Newark, N. J. 

F F. Proctor’s Park Place Theatre Newark, N.J. 

F F. Proctor’s Lyric Theatre Newark, N. J. 

F F. Proctor’s New Grand ..Albany, N. Y. 

F F. Proctor’s Theatre Albany, N. Y. 

F F. Proctor’s Bijou Park Albany, N. Y. 

F F Proctor’s Annex Albany, N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor’s Griswold Troy, N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor’s New Theatre Troy, N. Y. 

F F Proctor’s Lyceum Theatre Troy, N. Y. 

F F. Proctor’s Theatre Cohoes, N. Y. 

F F Proctor’s Jersey St. Theatre. . .Elizabeth, N. J. 

F F Proctor's Broad St. Theatre Elizabeth, N. J. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Plainfield, N. J. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Mt Vernon, N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Port Chester, N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Schenectady, N. Y. 


The Correct Count 

Father and the three children were to give 
mother a birthday gift in combination. The 
youngest child was selected to make the presenta- 
tion address. She prepared for it carefully, and 
thus delivered it in due season: 

“Dear mamma, this gift is presented to you by 
your three children and your one husband.” 


1238 
Broadway 
New York. 


X K. E. 
f PALMER 
$ C.E.P.A. 


Terrifying The Barnyard 

Johnny Macllvaine had his whiskers shaved off 
and his growth of winter hair removed. This so 
disguised him that his closest friends did not 
recognize him at first, and the old hens were 
scared when he went into his poultry yard. 


Serious Accident 

Belinda Rag Doll while walking around the sofa 
was suddenly attacked by a fierce dog and severe- 
ly injured. She is in the hospital in a serious 
condition, having lost at least half of her sawdust. 


The April Fool 

He could not sleep the night before the First of 
April came; 

And the cute things he planned would make all 
other days seem tame: 

First, he’d play awful lame, and see 
How scared would be his family. 


MANUAL ALPHABET 
ELECTROTYPES 


His Rising Hopes 

Mr. Jenkins was talking with a young man 
whom he hoped might become his son-in-law. 
Wishing to encourage the young man, who had 
very little of this world’s goods, the old gentle- 
man said: 

“I am proud of my girls, sir, and there is noth- 
ing I would like better than to see them married 
to bright, smart young men, and the girls won’t go 
to their husbands penniless, by no means. Now, 
there’s Belle, twenty-five years old, one of the 
best girl in the world. I shall give her $10,000 
when she marries. Then comes Caroline, who 
won’t see thirty-five again, and I shall give her 
$20,000. And the man who marries Delia, who is 
forty, will have $30,000.” 

The young man reflected for a moment or so 
and then inquired: 

“You haven’t got a daughter about fifty, have 
you?” — Harper’s Bazar. 


He’d lure the cat with empty dish, and pin a tag 
on pa, 

And sprinkle salt on sister’s toast, and give a note 
to ma, 

And bid his brother fix his tie 
Under his chin,— what fun! oh, my! 


He’d hustle Norah to the door to view some 
startling sight. 

And pin a kite-tail to her gown, and shout with 
all his might, 

And set old Rove to chase a cat 
That wasn’t there, — all things like that. 


He’d leave a package on the porch, and tie the 
gate-latch down. 

And pin all placards that he could as he went 
through the town, 

And drop a bulgy pocketbook, 

And handkerchief with line and hook. 


No Bother At All 

Gentleman in theatre, who has worir : 1 him- 
self out from the middle of the row — “Lady, I am 
sorry to disturb you so ofte".” 

Lady — “That’s all right, sir; my husband owns 
the s; loon next door.”- -Columbia Jester. 


American Manual Alphabet 
Te Help it* W--/W Unm ThU 


And all these tricks the small boy played; but, 
when he got to school, 

And heard the spring exam’s read out, he was the 
April Fool: 

And so you see. grim Fate can play 
Tricks of his own on All Foolls’ Day. 

— Farm Journal. 


And Then What? 

"it’s perfectly scandalous,” said Grandfather, 
“the way waist necks are coming down and skirt 
hems are going up.” 

“Women are economizing.” said Grandfather, 
dryly. Soon they will be making one piece of 
tape do for neck-band and skirt-binding.” 


Small Size 
Post-card size 
Report Size 
Address 


The Silent Worker 

School for the Deaf 

Trenton, N. J 


Underneath the wings of the seraphim are 
stretched the arms of the divine mercy, ever ready 
to receive sinners. — The Talmud. 
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Che British Deaf Cimes 

An illustrated monthly magazine - newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four page monthly 

Annual subscription — single copies ( prepaid ) 60 
cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill will 
be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture postcard for specimen copy. 

the British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 





It you read our advertismeuts, we 
both profit. 

If you fail to do so, we both lose. 

There’s but one course to pursue 
eh? you read that which we print, 
bring it with you, ever, and see how 
faithfully our printed news lives up 
to the gist of the matter, namely, the 
values in dry goods and housefurnish- 
ings th.At you will find in this store 
ever. 


S. P. DUNHAM & Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 
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F. S. KATZENBACH 
AND COMPANY 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 

♦ 

Hardware, Heaters, 
Ranges, Mantels, 

Grates, Tile Heaters 
and Facings 

Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 


Conservative 6 Per Cent 
Investment 

Corporation Stocks and Bonds 

Fluctuate in value and are subject to rnani 
pulation 

Public Service Corporations 

Are succumbing to Public Ownership with 
loss to the holders of their inflated securities 
Industrials 

Depend upon “The Man Reliind the Gun.” 

First Mortgage Loans 

Do not fluctuate in value. 

Are not subject to condemnation for public 
purposes. Are absolute in security irre- 
spective of human frailty. 

We have handled First Mortgage Loans in 
Duluth since 1869 without the loss of a 
dollar of principal or interest for any client. 

We will be pleased to submit detailed in- 
formation describing our offerings in First 
Mortgage Loans. 

J. D. Howard & Company 

209-212 Providence Building Duluth, Minn. 



P A I NTS 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Sold by people who 
know paints with a 
long-life knowledge 


HOOPER’S 

PAINTS 


8 and 10 So. Warren St. 
TreDton, N. J. 


Of Interest to ALL the Deaf and General Public 


ask for n 


l A CATHOLIC MONTH. Y FOR THE DEAf 

Circulates Everywhere all the Time 

FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 
Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O’BRIEN, 

515-17 W. 160th St., New York City. 




COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 

The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent in his dress. College Brand Clothes 
are different — very different. They are cut 
in college stvle — with all the litde differ- 
erences which confer DISTINCI 1 YEN ESS 
and INDIVIDUALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever produced 

College Brand Suits 
arid Overcoats 
$15 to $35 

Other Makes From $10 up 
Raincoats $5 to $30 

Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, French Flannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear, Neckwear, Silk and Lisle 'lo- 
siery. Pajamas, Gloves for every occasion. 
Hats. Caps, Shoes. Oil Clothing, Suis Cases. 
Trunks, Umbrellas 

THE HOME OF 


GUNSON 


College Brand 
Clothes 


117-119 East State Street 
Trenton, N J 


THE NEW JERSEY 

J State J 

Normal and Model J 
Schools $ 

£ TRENTON, N. J. £ 
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Is a professional school, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the pub- 
lic schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $164 to $184. 
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It is a thorough academic training 
school preparatory to college, business 
or drawing room. 

The schools are well provided with ap- 
paratus for all kinds of work, labora 
tories. manual training room, gymna- 
sium. etc. 

The cost of day pupils is from S28 to 
$64 per year, according to grade, and 
$224 to $244 for boaiders. 
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The Boarding Halls are lighted 
electricity, heated by steam, well ven- 
tilated, provided with baths and all 
modern conveniences. The sleeping 
rooms are nicely furnished and are very 
cosy’. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

J. M GREEN 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 
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COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KENDALL 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Wm. G. Schaufkj.br 
John P. Murk ay 
J os. S. Frklinghuysen 
Melvin A Rice 


D. Stewart Craven 
Robert A. Sibbold 
Edmund B. Osborne 
John C. Van Dyke 


Officers qf ‘Iht Board 


Wm. G. Schauffler. 
Calvin N Kendall. 
Edward I. Edwards 


President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 

'T' HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
| established by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions: 

The candiate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill ou a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompained by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school map be obtained by 
writing to the following address. 


fit in 00 37 « 1 a / LWinuAtl 


Teachers of the Me w Jersey School for the Deaf 

Academic Department Industrial Department 

JOHN P. WALKER Principal GEORGE S. PORTER. . Printing and Engr 

M, ss HELEN - s ~ — MR , FRANCIS * PORTER . 

Kindergarten and Dr: 

MISS MARY D. TILSON T _ T ^„ XTC ^ XT 

MISS MARY R. WOOD J ' L ' J ° NS0N Wood-wc 

MISS ELIZABETH HALL CHAS. THROCKMORTON Shoem 

MISS LILLIAN A. BRIAN MISS BERTHA BILBEE Dress-m 

MISS LILA WOOD 

MISS JULIA HARMON CORY SS ATHRYN WHELAN Dress-m 

MISS EDITH R. MAHAN MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 

MISS ELINOR L. TAYLOR Millinery and Embrc 

MISS IRENE FITTS EDWIN MARKLEY ..Physical Dit 


John P. Walker, M.A 


Trenton 


Superintendent. 


OFFICERS 

JOHN P. WALKER, M. A Superintendent 

WM. G. NEWCOMB Storekeeper 

MISS EMILY B. BURK Book-keeper 

MISS MADELINE D. HOLZ Office Assistant 

B. HOWARD SHARP Supervisor of Boys 

MfSS ANNA M. FITZPATRICK ...Assistant Supervisor 
MISS MATHILDE E CORNELIUS Supervisor of Girls 

MISS NELL BERGEN... Nurse 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D Attending Physician 

MILES D. WAGNER, D D S Dentist 

BURR W. MAcFARLAND, M.D Oculist 

CHARLES McLAUGHLIN Engineer 


OVER 65 YEARS' 
^ EXPERIENCE 


Martin C. Ribsam 

Fiowers, Seeds and Poultry 
Supplies 

BROAD AND FRONT STS., 
Phone 210 TRENTON, N. J. 


Crossley Machine Company 

(incorporated) 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay 
Washing Machinery 

Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing 
and Forming Clay 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Trade: Marks 
Designs 

'ffTf’ Copyrights &c. 

Anyone sending a nketch and description mov 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
Invention Is probably patentable. f'omjminlr:i- 
tlons strictly conndentlal. HANDBOOK o» Pntom^ 
sent free. Oldest npency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
f pedal notice , without charge. In the 


Ashmore and Blackwell, 

Dealers in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market 
TRENTON, N. J. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. J.nrgest cir- 
culation of nny scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
fear; four months, $L Bold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co _36 1 Broadway, YOflt 


STOLL’S 


Branch Office. 625 F 8t^ Washington, D. C. 


DO YOU KNOW 


Gifts of Utility & Beauty 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

«L SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 

30 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 


Capital Gift Shop 


Sells the best $1.5 o and $2. 00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats 
College Caps , <Sfc. 

33 BAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


Compliments of 

WILSON and STOKES 
Lumber Co. 

Bell Phone 3620 Inter State Phone 147 

TRENTON, N. J. 


hi Broadwy, New York 


High Grade Boxed Papers and Cards 
Leather and Brass Goods 
MechanicalDrawing Instruments 
Conklin’s Selffilling Fountain Pen 
Price ranging from $2.50 to $8.00 

The Capital Selffilling Fountain Pen 

Price $1.50. None better for the price 
Engraved Name Cards 

Embossed Stationery to order 


DO YOUR SHOPPING AT 


Trenton’s most reliable store. 
Dependable merchandise at moder- 
e prices. 

We give and redeem Gold Trading 
Stamps. 


NEW JERSEY 

History and Genealogy 


WM . CONVERY A SONS 

139 North Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Furniture 
and Carpets in this city. 


The Capital Stationery 

15 N. Warren St. 


TRAVEL'S BOOK STORE 

108 S. BROAD ST. 


^ South Broad 
and Lata yet/e Streets 
Trenton. 


